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CAN THE SOUTH ATTAIN TO NATIONAL 
STANDARDS IN EDUCATION? 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 


I 


pe FACULTY of an American university recently 
received from the institution’s “Committee on English 
Composition” a communication which deplored the general 
problem of illiteracy on the campus. It pointed out that most 
of the freshmen enter the university quite unprepared in the 
elements of English composition. It also reported that approx- 
imately forty per cent of them are so noticeably deficient that 
they are not admitted to Freshman English until they have 
passed a more elementary course which consists largely of 
review work in English grammar, a subject which should be 
learned before they leave high school. 

The communication also went on to inform the professors 
that the average freshman in the institution exhibits a stage 
of progress which, measured and judged by national stan- 
dards, is normal for second-year high school students, and that 
some of the less well prepared freshmen “actually write like 
pupils in the fourth or fifth grade.” Appeal was made for 
collective action of the university faculty in a crusade to 
remove illiteracy from the students and if possible to give them 
a respectful feeling for their mother tongue. 

Those who designate the Southern States as the Sahara of 
the Bozart or the Bible Belt, or describe the region by other 
terms which suggest or are meant to suggest educational and 
cultural backwardness, will perhaps readily locate this institu- 
tion in that section of the country. And those who do so pass 
this lesson in geography. Colleges and universities in other 
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parts of the United States are probably now and then afflicted 
with some freshmen who take liberties with the language and 
exhibit also other evidences of illiteracy. But the Southern 
States are most conspicuous for this grievous distress and for 
the position which they occupy below national standards in 
other educational matters. When the actual facts are exhibited 
the illiterate condition of these university freshmen is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Educationally the South suffers by com- 
parison with any other section of the United States or with 
the country as a whole, notwithstanding the region’s progress 
during the last quarter century. 

If the amount of educational opportunity which a state 
or community provides for its children is one fair test of its 
educational effectiveness, the South must take low rank. The 
average annual school term of all the forty-eight states exceeds 
by nearly a month and a half that which is now provided by 
the Southern States and some of the most backward of these 
fall in school terms below many of the more advanced states 
by nearly three months a year. In some schools for white 
children (the Southern States maintain in the same district 
one school for Negro children and another for white children 
and, except in the cities, the term for the Negro children is 
not always the same as that for white children) the term is only 
five months or even less a year. Fully a third of the school 
population of a State which claims to be the most progressive 
of all the Southern group are in schools which have only a six 
months’ term, which is to say that these children receive an- 
nually only two-thirds as much schooling as the children in the 
really advanced states. The quality of the educational oppor- 
tunity of these children is inferior because the poorly trained 
and ineffective teachers gravitate to the short-term schools. 

The evil effects of such schools and such teachers, both 
plentiful in the South, are reflected in the matter of attendance. 
A good teacher is said to determine more nearly directly than 
any other single factor the attendance of children at school. 
The percentage of non-attendance is higher in the South than 
elsewhere in the entire country, though this is due in part also 
to ineffective compulsory school attendance legislation. Each 
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pupil enrolled in school in the South attends annually only 
seventy-two per cent as many days as the average in the entire 
country, and the average child in the entire country gets two 
years of schooling more than the average child in the South. 
Stated differently, the average American child gets nearly 
seven years of schooling, while the average Southern child gets 
a trifle less than five, and in at least three southern states he 
gets only a bit more than four. Taken as a whole, the eleven 
strictly Southern States are a region of a little less than fifth 
graders. Texas, the most advanced of them all in this respect, 
has not yet reached the sixth grade and is behind the most 
advanced of its sisters outside the South by more than three 
years. - 

Consider the salaries paid teachers. The average annual 
salaries of teachers, principals, and supervisors are only fifty- 
eight per cent as large in the Southern States as in the entire 
forty-eight. In three or four of these states the salaries are 
only half, and in one of them only a little more than a third, 
as large as in the entire United Sates. The states outside the 
South most advanced in this particular are rewarding their 
teachers more than four times as well as is the least advanced 
state in the South. The Southern States are also very defi- 
cient in intelligent and comprehensive plans for the training of 
teachers. Important teaching positions in some normal schools 
are oceupied by people with only two years of college training 
and the salaries of some of them is not more than $100 per 
month. 

The South is also far below national standards in the 
physical equipment of schools, which is an important measure 
of educational effectiveness. In the average value of school 
property per student enrolled it provides for its children only 
forty-five per cent as well as the country at large. In total 
expenditures per pupil in attendance upon public elementary 
and secondary schools, the South does only half as well as 
the average of all the forty-eight states. 

In the percentage of children in high school all the South- 
ern States except Texas occupy places at the bottom of the list. 
It is estimated that nearly a half million white children in the 
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South do not have access to high school advantages of any 
kind,—good, poor, or indifferent. Moreover, studies in one 
representative southern state show that its high school gradu- 
ates are less well educated than first year high school students 
in states which have advanced school systems. Out of this 
condition comes the problem which is now irritating the 
“Committee on English Composition” in one southern insti- 
tution. 

But sheer or near illiteracy in the South is not confined 
to the classic shades of college and university campuses. Its 
blight is spread to wider areas. One-tenth of the native white 
adult population of a southern commonwealth which officially 
declares itself to be “Fifth State Today: the Pace-Maker in 
Industry, Agriculture and Substantial Progress”, are unable 
to read a single word of Darwin or the Book which crusaders 
would protect from his attack. Two hundred and sixty thous- 
and native-born white women, in sheer illiteracy, now inhabit 
the eleven Southern States,—115,000 of them in the three 
states of Louisiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee. And 
there is an equal or even larger number of native southern 
white men, forgotten in the same suffocating loneliness. 


IT 


In a widely circulated American book which appeared a 
few years before George Washington became president of the 
United States, North Carolinians were described as having 
“Jittle taste for the sciences.”* The description could have 
easily applied to the remainder of the South then as it does 
now. In public libraries it is today at the bottom of the list. 
The average per capita circulation of public library books in 
the United States is five times greater than that in the South, 
which is the leanest book market, except for school texts, in 
the entire country. The showing in college libraries,—private, 
denominational, and state supported,—is likewise humiliating. 
In this power to attract scholars, develop leadership, to invite 
and encourage research, and to minister to the spiritual and 
cultural needs of the people, the South is doing only one-fourth 

* Jedediah Morse, The American Universal Geography. 
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as well as other sections of the country. A distressing defi- 
ciency closely related to this humiliating fact appears in the 
lack of opportunities for graduate study. In all the broad 
region between the Potomac and the Rio Grande there is not 
a graduate school that can be measured creditably by national 
standards—not one of first rank. Probably the two which 
show up to best advantage are in the University of Texas and 
the University of North Carolina. Except for Florida, with 
hosts of tourists and realtors who must keep up with what goes 
on in the world so that they may keep their part of it going on 
straight, the Southern States rank at the bottom of the list 
as readers of the leading magazines. That state ranks six- 
teenth from the top. As readers of newspapers the country 
at large makes a three-fold better showing than the Southern 
States. 

Even the recent repeated efforts in southern state legis- 
latures to legislate on evolution have not stimulated the reading 
habit markedly in the region, although the commonwealth 
which claims Dayton as its Fundamentalist Capital (and is 
one of three states with anti-evolution laws on their statute 
books) heads the list of the Southern States in the per capita 
circulation of public library books, or did in 1925, in primo 
anno Scopes. In that year it was doing in this respect nearly 
three times as well as three of its sisters in the South and 
nearly twice as well as three others. At that time, it may also 
be noted, the annual school term of Tennessee fell short of 
the average for the entire United States by only a month or a 
trifle less. By these exhibits the taste of Southerners does 
not appear to run to literature. They are not yet willing to 
walk a mile for a book. Reading habits will increase in the 
South, however, as educational opportunity is increased in 
quantity and quality. Safety from the dangers that lurk 
among a people who do not read lies in better schools. 

Add to these shortcomings another and in some respects 
the source of many of the South’s educational afflictions: the 
political color of its educational arrangements. The Southern 
States select their chief state school officers on a strictly poli- 
tical basis, and all except one still choose them by popular vote, 
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as they do their high sheriffs, constables, and coroners. Some 
of them select local and county school officers in the same way. 
When chosen on such a basis the head of the state school sys- 
tem is constantly identified with partisan politics and bound 
to party pledges. Although he occupies potentially a most 
strategic position for moral and educational leadership, actually 
he is often as helpless as a Kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan would 
be at the Eucharistic Congress. The real duties of the head 
of a modern state school system requires a fitness by nature and 
professional training; the demand is for qualities which are 
rarely ever at home with the qualities which usually commend 
men to political bosses. The political character of the state 
superintendency in the South prevents the prescription of 
educational qualifications of those who occupy it, and the office 
is open, in theory at any rate, to any respectable citizen and 
voter without regard to educational or professional fitness. 

The Superintendent of Schools in the average southern 
state is permitted to make reports to the governor or legisla- 
ture and commencement speeches to high school graduating 
classes, and chant with the regularity of a coo-coo clock the 
cant of the equality of educational opportunity. But beyond 
these privileges he is generally allowed no indulgences except 
the usual routine of a clerk, which the tradition of the office 
makes possible. As his is a political office, Rotary is likely 
to discriminate against him for membership, because Rotarians 
must keep themselves pure and undefiled and unspotted from 
the world of politics. If this educational officer shows ten- 
dencies to courage, he goes the way of Gideon Hawley in New 
York State more than a century ago. If he irritates the poli- 
ticians by proposing reforms, they quickly show him a mystery. 
If he is not made to sleep he is changed in the twinkling of an 
eye to a professor in some normal school, or to the presidency 
of a college, or to some other field of harmlessness. The 
pittance of pay which this important educational officer re- 
ceives also proclaims the low public esteem in which he is still 
held as a professional worker. 


| 
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If the South has at no time in the past attained fully to 
national educational standards the explanation is, in part at 
least, historical. Slavery kept it from accepting completely 
the democratic doctrine of education during the ante-bellum 
period, though some of these states did fairly well even under 
that handicap. The southern people did not neglect to provide 
for the training of the classes, as the statistics on college en- 
rollment for 1860 show, and the figures on illiteracy do not 
show up very much worse among the whites of the South than 
among the Northwestern states for that year. But nowhere 
in the South had full preparation been made for the education 
of the masses. Southern opinion on education had not been 
fully aroused because of a social conservatism which had 
grown strong under the influences of slavery, upon which the 
old landed aristocracy was established. 

Four years of war worked devastation and an almost com- 
plete economic collapse. A decade of reconstruction followed, 
robbed the region of the little that war had spared, and ran its 
fingers deep into the pockets of posterity. The ruin was so 
real and complete that fully a half century elapsed before the 
South had restored its economic life. Meantime, it remained 
a region of agricultural backwardness, poor roads, millions of 
untilled acres and multitudes of mortgages, and marked also 
by poor and poverty stricken schools and cultural stagnation. 

The result was that education in the South remained in a 
sad plight for nearly four decades after Appomattox. Not 
one of these states, as late as 1900, had established a public 
school system at all adequate to its needs. Some of them in that 
year were expending annually less than fifty cents per capita 
for schools. Teachers were paid less than was allowed for 
the hire of convicts. Nearly one-fourth of the schoolhouses 
were log, miserable tenements of humanity. In some of these 
states the annual school term was only sixty days. School 
administration was marked by mediocrity and incompetency. 
County and often even city superintendents were briefless 


. lawyers, broken-down preachers, and starving country editors, 
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and state superintendents were generally politicians, soldiers, 
patriots, or patrioteers,—pitiable political appendages. 

According to the Federal Bureau of Education, there was 
not a public high school of standard grade in the South. No 
southern state had enacted any compulsory school attendance 
legislation. The old and high-spirited state universities were 
starving, as were also the private and denominational institu- 
tions. The annual income of Harvard in 1903 exceeded that 
of all higher educational institutions in eight of the eleven 
Southern States. [Illiteracy was dense, reaching in some of 
these states to twenty-five per cent of the white population. 
Measured by any national standards of the time southern edu- 
cation of all grades and degrees was forced to the foot of the 
column. The late Governor Charles B. Aycock, of North 
Carolina, in a campaign for better schools during the first 
decade of the present century, was in the habit of thanking 
God for the sister state of South Carolina which obligingly 
kept his own state from the very bottom. These two states, 
one a traditional mountain of conceit, and the other a tradi- 
tional valley of humiliation, were painfully propping up the 
educational rank of their other sisters. 

The eleven Southern States, then, as far down in the line 
as they could get without leaving the Union, have remained 
in that humble position and are now found there, in spite of 
the progress they have made in the quarter century that has 
passed since Aycock gave thanks. During these years, how- 
ever, the South has been the scene of educational campaigns 
such as no other part of the United States has ever witnessed. 
To the banner of the Conference for Education in the South 
which came into being just thirty-two years ago this spring, 
rallied thousands of the friends of education from all walks 
of life and from three-fourths of the American States. And 
the work which it did in the suffering South and for the good 
of the whole country is a unique and noble chapter in educa- 
tional history. Through it the South advanced in education. 
The school term was lengthened, illiteracy was reduced, new 
and better schoolhouses were built, schools for the training 
of teachers were established, public highschools were begun, 
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salaries for teachers were increased, and public expenditures 
for education greatly multiplied. 

Measured by its own record the educational progress of 
the South since 1900 has been remarkable. But measured by 
its needs and by national standards it is not yet an education- 
ally advanced section of the country. For example, in 1900 
the value of all the public school property in North Carolina, 
which has probably done as well or better than any southern 
state since that time, was approximately one million dollars, 
and a similar amount to maintain the schools was also annually 
spent. Today its school property is valued at one hundred 
millions and its annual bill for public school support is above 
thirty-five millions. The other Southern States have made 
corresponding if not always as great advances, and with this 
progress every well informed Southerner is acquainted and is 
doubtless proud. But the Southern State which has made the 
greatest progress should do twice as much as it now does for 
the maintenance of its schools in order to rank educationally 
even as an average state among the forty-eight,—a place to 
which not a single Southern State has yet attained. 


IV 


Two pertinent questions naturally arise out of a study of 
conditions in the South. First, why are these states so far 
behind their sisters when measured by accepted tests of edu- 
cational effectiveness? Second, inasmuch as the other states 
are also advancing while the South moves ahead, can this 
section of the country ever attain to national standards in 
education ? 

Whatever the causes of the South’s educational backward- 
ness in the past—economic destitution and despair, the presence 
of the Negro and the bitterness of racial conflict, partisan 
politics, sectarian dogma, or the spectre of the aristocratic 
theory of education—the region can not any longer properly 
point to poverty in explanation or defense. The ghost of 
aristocracy still walks here and there during the seasons for 
voting or levying school taxes, but its shadow grows less 
with the passing of each such period. The twin calamities of 
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war and reconstruction from 1861 to 1876 help quite proper- 
ly to explain and to justify the South’s educational deficiencies 
a quarter century ago. Then the section was poor, but today it 
has such bulging bounties and powerful economic resources 
that the alibi of poverty cannot be established. True, the main- 
tenance of a dual school system—separate schools for the 
children of each of the two races is a settled policy in every 
southern state—increases the burden. True, also, there are 
many children who are often scattered over wide areas. But 
these are not insuperable obstacles in the way of education. The 
South has the wealth to support schools adequately for all its 
children. Poverty is not the answer to the first question. 
Complacency is probably a more nearly correct answer. 
This is perhaps the South’s deadliest affliction at the present 
time. The Southern States are intoxicated with their material 
prosperity and progress. Satisfaction with what they have 
done in recent years is beginning to blind them to the things 
which they should do now and in the years ahead. The South 
is in danger of being flattered into backwardness. Educational 
inequalities are in some respects as glaring now as they were 
twenty-five years ago. But the really patriotic Southerner 
does not hesitate to describe as “conspicuous” many educa- 
tional achievements which would pass unnoticed in really ad- 
vanced states. Exaggerated claims of progress by intelligent 
and influential southern leaders are being interpreted as actual 
defenses of the South’s educational and cultural deficiencies. 
The press reveals abundant evidences of this affliction. 
An influential member of the legislature of a prominent and 
proud commonwealth says upon the floor of that body that his 
state is spending too much money for education and asks for 
a study of the matter. Many of the white children in that state, 
not to mention the Negro children, have only one hundred 
days of schooling a year. The most influential man in a south- 
ern state which has a short school term says to hundreds of 
citizens whose ballots can send him to high political position: 
“Although it may have one of the shortest school terms in the 
United States, the schools of this State are the best in the 
world.” In a speech before two thousand voters, a candidate 
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for governor declares: “No people on earth have equalled or 
excelled the educational progress of this State in recent years.” 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives of a south- 
ern state, in a statement given to the press, says: “Although I 
do not have the facts I should not wonder if the amount of 
money spent for public schools in this State is as much per 
capita as any state in the Union.” Obviously he had made no 
effort to ascertain the facts and his statement was probably 
believed by most of the people who read it, but the common- 
wealth of which he was boasting should double its funds for 
public schools in order to be ranked even as an average state. 
Another citizen whose desire to serve in high office cannot be 
questioned, declares to a multitude of voters: “Speaking in 
terms of the rate of progress made in public education in the 
past quarter of a century, our commonwealth has undoubtedly 
outstripped any state in the union.” 

A prominent and practiced vote-getter flatters many hun- 
dreds of his constituents by saying: “No government on earth, 
in the short space of twenty-five years, has written and incar- 
nated in the life of a people more of the platform of Jesus 
Christ than has the Democratic party in our State. Fellow- 
citizens, it is positively wrong for any citizen to suggest that 
there is anything wrong with our schools. The spiritual and 
cultural life of this State has kept pace with its material ad- 
vance. The path of the program of progress in our common- 
wealth is as the dawning light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” In such bedtime stories as these, 
which soothe the South into satisfaction, may be found a fairly 
clear answer to the first question. 

To at least one Southerner the answer to the second ques- 
tion seems equally as clear as that offered to the first. The 
South can attain to national standards in education. But 
frank admission of its educational shortcomings is the first 
safe step toward that achievement. The facts of its present 
low rank are not here set out to abuse the people or to irritate 
fellow Southerners; the facts of the educational deficiencies 
themselves, and not recitals of them, now defame the South. 
If these facts are faced honestly neither the South’s need for 
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greatly enlarged educational facilities nor its ability to meet 
the need adequately can be denied. The South can put within 
the reach of every child within its borders public educational 
advantages as adequate as those provided by any state. The 
standards of the best in education can be made its standards 
and any other goal is unworthy of its need and ability. 

But until this initial step is taken the Southern States are 
likely to remain heavily handicapped by another affliction. It 
is still fashionable in the South to brand as unpatriotic any 
question of its shortcomings or any inquiry into their causes. 
The South has not yet learned (if a Southerner may say so) 
that provincial prejudice is not patriotism and that acute sen- 
sitiveness to just criticism is not loyalty. These are social 
insanities which help to perpetuate the educational backward- 
ness of the South. Indifference to its weaknesses or failure 
to admit them is more of a reproach to the South than the 
weaknesses themselves. 

It would be unreasonable to criticize the South for being 
commercial. But it cannot escape criticism for not being more 
of something else. No compilation or manipulation of statis- 
tics can hide the South’s economic strength or its weaknesses 
in education. Life for a state, as well as for an individual, 
consists not in the abundance of its material possessions but 
in the uses which it makes of them. Unless the South uses 
more fully its much boasted material resources to increase and 
strengthen its spiritual powers it must remain the Rip Van 
Winkle of American education and continue to acquiesce in, 
and even to defend, its cultural backwardness. 

The roots of the problem which annoys the University’s 
“Committee on English Composition” reach beyond the 
campus. 


CORNEILLE’S DILEMMA 
FRANCIS A. WATERHOUSE 
Kenyon College 


T HAS become conventional to explain the central phe- 

nomenon of Corneille’s life, the brilliant oasis of genius in 
a desert of mediocrity, by the comfortable assertion that the 
poet outlived himself. The critics, however much they may 
differ upon other matters, are at one here: the period of de- 
cadence is, they maintain, coincident with the gradual failure 
of exaltation, the dying out of the divine fire that produced 
the masterpieces of the golden years. Why this should have 
occurred in the prime of that life is, on the other hand, a ques- 
tion which they find more difficult to answer; indeed the 
speculations here are as markedly divergent as the previous 
unanimity is striking. There are ingenious and far-fetched 
theories like Nisard’s (that Corneille got on the wrong 
track), there are others like Brunetiére’s and Lanson’s (that 
his psychology was faulty), which will explain the mystery 
up to a certain point, but as yet none has appeared that offers 
a really plausible solution. 

For the query naturally arises: why should the poet, after 
the clear-sighted masterpieces of his prime, suddenly lose all 
perception of the correctness of his formula and turn back to 
the genius-stifling imbroglios of the Spanish stage? The ob- 
jections to Brunetiére’s and Lanson’s theory will, on their 
side, be found equally serious. If the undramatic nature of 
Corneille’s psychology makes clear the sorry plays of the de- 
cadence, how account for the four great tragedies? If we say 
that the master succeeded in them by masking his faulty psy- 
chology, what reason can we give for his sudden inability to 
continue the process? Should we grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, this inexplicable decline in technique, will it throw any 
light on the no less curious dwindling of content? Is de- 
cadence of form the cause of decadance of matter? And to 
this the dean of French critics himself offers no adequate 
reply. 
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Now, the fact that so many experts have been content with 
an inadequate solution is undeniably conducive to caution, but 
to infer therefrom that the mystery remains intrinsically 
elusive is on the face of it over-conservative. On the con- 
trary, it would seem reasonable that if the traditional line of 
attack has failed to yield satisfaction, the sensible thing will 
be to search for some other avenue of approach. And in point 
of fact this avenue will, I believe, be found in the equally well- 
known phenomenon of the master’s persistent troubles with 
the “unities.” Here, again, speculation has been plenteous 
and, what is more, pretty generally unanimous; but what 
seems to have been overlooked is the possibility that the two 
weaknesses, difficulty with the “rules” and paucity of master- 
pieces, might be related, might indeed spring from the same 
fundamental idiosyncrasy. 

Oddly enough, critical procedure in this matter has from 
the first followed just the opposite course; it has treated the 
two phenomena as separate entities, each requiring a distinct 
explanation, with the inevitable result that neither has been 
really elucidated. Had investigators viewed them, on the 
other hand, as intimately connected symptoms of the same 
peculiarity, discovery of the cause for one would have enabled 
them automatically to account for the existence of the other. 
The method which this essay purposes to follow will be, there- 
fore, the hitherto neglected one of using Corneille’s troubles 
with the unities (time, space and action) to solve the other 
and greater problem of his career, the sudden and short-lived 
flowering of his genius. 

The usual manner of dealing with this particular question 
has been to seek an answer by comparing the master with his 
only real rival, Racine. The latter’s ease in the manipulation 
of the unities offered from the outset such a striking contrast 
to Corneille’s awkwardness that the attempt to reach a con- 
clusion by putting the two in juxtaposition seemed indicated. 
Unfortunately, the trouble has been that up to the present the 
process has never been pushed far enough. Everybody, even 
Brunetiére, has halted at the superficial divergence that Cor- 
neille is the exponent of will-power, whereas Racine is the 
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delineator of passion. The corollary to this, the assumption 
that will-power operates through duration, passion through 
crisis, has been thought to settle the matter, for a dramatic 
system founded on duration will inevitably transcend the 
“unities” as surely as a system built on crisis will fit into them. 

All this is decidedly ingenious, but, as a moment’s pause 
will substantiate, the whole thing hinges upon the central pre- 
mise that the domains of will and emotion are divergent. 
Now, it would seem hardly necessary to state that such is not 
always the case. On the contrary, both can operate equally 
well in what is often alleged to be the other’s especial precinct ; 
tremendous will-power appears quite as much in coolness 
under severe crisis (Marlborough at Blenheim, Alexander at 
the Hydaspes) as does intensity of passion through prolonged 
violence (Anthony’s infatuation for Cleopatra, Eloise’s for 
Abelard). To maintain, therefore, that one is inherently 
more suited to the unities than the other is, on the face of it, 
short-sighted, and as a matter of fact, such argument finds 
embarrassing refutation in Andromaque. Orestes’s feeling 
(whatever it is) for Hermione has, by his own confession, 
existed at fever heat for a period fully as extended as that 
demanded by the most enduring of Cornelian “volontés,” yet 
Racine fits his character into the unities without a symptom 
of constraint. The answer to the problem of Corneille’s diffi- 
culties with the famous rules must, then, be sought elsewhere 
than in the time-honored distinction between will-power and 
passion. 

The nature of the Founder of French tragedy, it must 
be evident, remains a more complicated problem than the 
critics have been willing to admit. Even Brunetiére’s search- 
ing analysis overlooks a factor which may very well prove 
the crux of the whole question. For the peculiarity of 
Corneille is noteworthy in that, unlike his great rival, he came 
to maturity during a period of transition. The centralization 
of authority, begun by Richelieu and completed by Louis XIV, 
did more than alter the political situation—it helped to change 
with equal thoroughness the fundamental temper of French 
life. By substituting for the ideal of chivalrous adventure 
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the ideal of social adventure, by displacing the lists in favor 
of the drawing-room, the Grand Monarque exalted supple sub- 
servience to the detriment of virile pride. The gentlemen at 
the court of the Roi soleil differed, in consequence, radically 
from the gentlemen at the court of the Bon Roi Henri IV. 
Coarse as the latter may have been, they at least possessed a 
stamina not found in their polished descendants. Their at- 
tachment to their king was based upon manly admiration 
rather than upon fawning hypocrisy ; they saw in him, with all 
his faults, the finest living exponent of the heroic virtues 
rather than the supreme embodiment of the social graces. 
The attainment of his favor postulated the retention instead 
of the loss of manliness; the individual who showed martial 
vigor on the field was more certain of his regard than was the 
fellow who handed him his shirt in the morning. By 1665, 
however, all this was changed; the heroic age had fizzled out 
in the ridiculous gestures of the Fronde. Even the Grand 
Condé had been so thoroughly tamed that he had willingly 
surrendered the fulfillment of his merit; the social proprieties 
were everywhere triumphant upon the grave of the epic 
proprieties. 

Now, the idiosyncrasy of Corneille is that he belonged 
whole-heartedly to neither one of these periods; born during 
the apotheosis of the martial king, he lived to witness the 
apotheosis of the social king. The significance of this coinci- 
dence is furthermore enhanced by the fact that his moment of 
maturity, the moment of perfect balance between all his facul- 
ties, occurred, not within either one of these epochs, but at 
the meeting-point between the two. In other words, he came 
into possession of his settled concept of life precisely at the 
parting of the ways between the old and the new. That this 
concept should, in its essential constituents, reflect something 


of the confusion about him was to be expected. The dangers, 


of course, in applying Taine’s formula too rigorously are 
serious ; but to deny categorically that the genius coincides to 
some extent with the spirit of his times is equally rash. De- 
terminism has been shown, as a matter of fact, to be an influ- 
ence in human progress that no amount of sophistry can 
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delete. The observations made by shrewd connoisseurs of the 
depressing effect (in the Ford plants, for instance) of the 
machines upon the workers presents an embarrassing re- 
joinder to those who would dismiss the French critic’s theory 
in toto. The sensible thing, then, will be to admit the correct- 
ness of the principle where the facts would appear to sup- 
port it. 

it is, I believe, the concensus of intelligent opinion today 
that the artist who reaches maturity during a period of tran- 
sition does not evince, as a rule, that homogeneity of nature 
that can be observed in the man who grows up inside an epoch. 
Reflecting, as the former inevitably must, the decadence of 
the old together with the rise of the new, his will be perforce 
a Janus-like complex; divided between summary of the past 
and prophecy of the future, it will exhibit traits both of the 
descendant and of the ancestor. This means that, for practi- 
cal purposes, such an artist’s gifts, instead of being concen- 
trated within the boundaries of one life-attitude, will neces- 
sarily be diluted between the confines of two. The proper 
understanding, therefore, of such a psychic arrangement will 
call for a clear perception of the nature of the incommensura- 
ble viewpoints between which it is divided. 

Now, the fundamental difference between the life of the 
heroic and the social epoch will turn out, if I am correct, to 
be a difference of outlet for energy. People of the martial 
age are inclined to express themselves primarily by deeds, 
whereas people of the social age are more apt to exhibit a 
“penchant” for words. That is, the same kind of character, if 
he grows up within a heroic epoch, will manifest his idiosyn- 
crasy principally by actions; whereas, should he mature inside 
a social epoch, he will vent his individuality preferably 
through speech. The distinction is not at all one of motiva- 
tion, but one of outlet. The superman of the heroic age will 
be voluble of deeds, but sparing of words; whereas the super- 
man of the social age will evince the opposite complex: he will 
be inarticulate of “gestes,” but fluent of speech. The genius, 
for instance, of coercive instincts, should he mature during a 
martial age, will be a military conqueror; whereas the same 
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sort of man, should he grow up during a social epoch, will be 
a political boss ; the former will shoot down, the latter will talk 
down, his opponents. Both will simply be making use of the 
channels which contemporary opinion considers proper for 
the release of their kind of energy. In a similar fashion, the 
man who in a feudal age is a knight-errant, will, in a social 
age, be a man about town. 

The Titan, on the other hand, who comes into his own at 
the coincidence of two such epochs, will be apt to show, like 
the lesser men about him, a commensurate partition of energy- 
escape. Instead of favoring one outlet to the practical ex- 
clusion of the other, his nature will divide its expression about 
evenly between the two. In contradistinction, therefore, to a 
Chevalier Bayard, whose virtuosity showed on the field, or a 
Chevalier de Méré, who shone in the drawing-room, the 
superman of the transition period will be a Condé, whose ener- 
gies were divided about equally between the “salon” and the 
camp. 

The importance of this principle will be apparent the mo- 
ment we realize that it is not limited to one domain of human 
activity, but, on the contrary, holds good for all, applies not 
only to the man of affairs but also to the man of art. And 
particularly is this true if the latter’s vocation is letters, if he 
specializes in the presentation of character. For if the writer 
of fiction gets his data from life, it follows as a matter of 
course that his approach to understanding of individuality 
will coincide with the avenue through which the people he is 
studying express this individuality. If they express their 
idiosyncrasy through deeds, the poet will sense it through 
deeds ; whereas should they express it by words, he will assimi- 
late it likewise through words. If, on the other hand, he finds 
himself surrounded by people who utter their uniqueness 
partly through deeds, partly through words, his knowledge of 
their personalities will be similarly divided. The significance 
of this psychic duality becomes of the utmost weight to the 
student of Corneille when it is remembered that in every case 
the writer’s transmission of character coincides with his ap- 
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proach to it; that he projects it back via the same avenue by 
which he has got to it. 

The poet, in consequence, who belongs to an heroic age, 
will sense, and therefore transmit, his characters through 
their deeds (Homer); whereas the poet who belongs to a 
social epoch, will reach, and hence reproduce his people . 
through their words (Racine). Each method is, from the 
artistic standpoint, unimpeachable, the distinction being that 
character portrayal through deeds concentrates upon the ex- 
ternal action, the action that follows the decision; while 
character presentation through words centers upon internal 
action, the action that precedes the decision. When we have, 
on the other hand, a poet like Corneille who, by virtue of his 
position, senses and therefore renders his people half through 
their words, half through their deeds, we are confronted by 
an exceptional situation. For it stands to reason that an artist 
of such a hybrid gift will require, for the full play of his facul- 
ties, an equally hybrid genre, that permits free commuting 
between word and deed. Now, oddly enough, just such a 
genre (the novel) was, in 1636, not only available but actu- 
ally rather extensively practiced. That Corneille never once 
considered it we may attribute to his own and to the major 
tendencies of the times. The new fad of social life started 
by Mme. de Rambouillet satisfied so thoroughly certain Gal- 
lic instincts that the serious attention of everybody focused 
automotically upon the one art which could meet simultan- 
eously the intellectual, aesthetic, and mundane interests syn- 
thesized by that fad. Tremendous impetus was, in conse- 
quence, given to the drama which, from a minor genre, vaulted 
overnight into the front rank to remain there for more than 
three centuries. 

But if the rising insistence upon social intercourse and its 
medium, conversation, had given a hearty push to the drama, 
it had also exerted a very definite influence upon the nature 
of that art. In proportion as society had become more 
polished, it had forced little by little upon the theater the re- 
strictions to which it was itself submitting. For practical 
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purposes the gist of these restrictions amounted to.a more and 
more pronounced swing of the balance from deeds to words. 
By 1636 the relationship between the two had reached the 
point where the manner in which the character made up his 
mind was alone permitted on the boards, the manner in which 
he did the thing being relegated to the “coulisses.” Or to put 
it more briefly, the outlet for character presentation no longer 
coincided with the avenue of character approach; people who 
still sensed individuality equally through two media (deeds 
and words) were clamoring for a genre that would express it 
primarily through one (words). At this paradoxical juncture 
Corneille came forward with that equally paradoxical “chef 
d’oeuvre,” the Cid. 

The enormous popularity of which the masterpiece was 
the immediate recipient sprang, as we can now appreciate, 
from the fact that it met exactly the exigencies of the moment. 
The public that still liked the man of deeds, but wanted him 
presented on the stage in terms of the man of words, found 
in the new play the precise transvaluation for which every- 
body had been searching. The novelty of those scenes that 
harmonised perfectly with the new “convenances” (verbal ac- 
tion) caused such a wild delight (especially Act I, scene VI) 
that the many scenes which still transcended those “con- 
venances” were either overlooked or condoned. For if the 
nascent social instinct forbade (as vulgar) the enactment of 
deeds on the boards, the waning heroic instinct still enjoyed 
the narration of them, or was willing to wait while they were 
being performed outside. The division, therefore, of the 
masterpiece between drama and narrative, far from offending 
the public, suited exactly the desires of the latter’s two-fold 
complex. 

But there is another and even more important reason for 
the momentary supremacy of the Cid. For not only did the 
play present the sort of characters that the contemporary man 
in the street liked; in addition, it presented them in the one and 
only situation in which such characters could be squeezed into 
the newly established “unities.” The three famous rules, if 
rigorously observed, put clearly a premium upon words to 
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the well-nigh exclusion of deeds. What was admitted of the 
latter to the boards was confined to the gesture, and even this 
was restricted to the role of obligato to the word. Now, un- 
fortunately, the type of hero preferred both by Corneille and 
his public is not apt to be loquacious. The man of action, if 
he speaks at all, is prone to be terse when not epigrammatic. 
To make him talk with anything like volubility will postulate a 
situation of unparalleled intensity, a situation by which he is 
stirred to the uttermost depths of his nature. This Corneille 
sensed with rare intuition. To draw from a man of Rod- 
rigue’s psychic arrangement a “tirade” there was need of the 
fearful dilemma in which the poet placed him, separated 
from the “objet aimé” by an honorable crime. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as Rodrigue is intrinsically a man of deeds, it fol- 
lows that the activities of his nature will be primarily centri- 
fugal. Every emotion, from the keenest joy to the severest 
torture, will in consequence be precipitated into terms of 
action rather than jubilation or lamentation. Placed in a ter- 
rible predicament he will not waste time bewailing his lot 
(however melodiously), but concentrate resolutely upon what 
can be done about it. Those scenes, therefore, where he is 
forced by the situation to express his activity in words, are of 
simply admirable directness and power. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such scenes are, as I have said, necessarily few; for the 
man of deeds is swift of choice and sparing of speech. If, in 
addition, he is dealing with a woman of a nature similar to 
his, the struggle between them will also be brief; for the two 
will come to a conclusion in the shortest possible time. And 
finally, if we bear in mind that Corneille’s faculty for ex- 
pression was itself epigrammatic, inclining to swift generali- 
ties, rather than to expansive, time-consuming detail, the 
brevity within the play of the truly dramatic moments will be 
readily understood. 

The unsuitability of the Corneille formula (unloquacious 
characters presented in epigrammatic generalities) to the exi- 
gencies of the newly established theater could not, in the 
nature of things, remain long undetected. For despite the 
first furor over the Cid, it soon became apparent, to the intelli- 
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gentsia at least, that the masterpiece possessed serious short- 
comings. In the first place, the vital decision, coming too 
early in the play (Act I, sc. V1) handicapped severely the 
maintenance of suspense. In the second place, the moment 
the hero made up his mind to do the thing, the action shifted 
instantly from verbal to physical. This put at once a formida- 
ble burden upon the ingenuity of the poet, for inasmuch as the 
new proprieties permitted no deeds on the boards, the main 
story, the one in which the audience was primarily interested, 
was suddenly whisked out of sight. In this technical dilemma 
Corneille found himself obliged to invent some subsidiary 
(verbal) action to fill up the waits while the main (physical) 
action was going on behind the scenes. In short, the incom- 
patibility between his gift and the newly formulated rules 
compelled him to divide his story into three parts, two verbal 
and one physical, of which one only made a primary appeal. 
The weakness in final effect of such an arrangement is ob- 
vious, for the main portion can appear on the stage, at best, 
little more than half the time (in those moments when it in- 
vades the domain of words), to be displaced (as soon as it 
goes over into the domain of deeds) by the subsidiary portion. 
The result of such a partition, while of great technical ingenu- 
ity, will, from the audience’s standpoint, be one of uneven 
appeal, moments of genuine intensity interspersed between 
periods of patently artificial padding. 

For if Corneille was bothered, in the presentation of the 
main theme, by the epigrammatic nature both of his charac- 
ters and of his own gift, he was even more seriously handi- 
capped thereby in the development of the subsidiary theme. 
Those scenes which fill up the waits, while the real story is 
being enacted outside, are in general painfully forced. The 
extraordinary discussion, for instance, between Camille and 
Sabine (while their men are fighting outside) as to which 
feels the worst about it, or the equally preposterous balancing 
of the pros and cons of her dilemma by Chiméne (while Rod- 
rigue is engaged with Don Sanche) do not mean, as some 
people have argued, that Corneille lacked intuitive knowledge 
of the human heart, that his psychology was faulty. On the 
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contrary, his inability to make his characters talk convinc- 
ingly in these scenes testifies to the fundamental correctness 
of his penetration. He cannot think what to make them say 
because he knows instinctively that, if left to themselves, they 
would not say anything. The individual whose energy finds 
outlet chiefly through deeds, usually suffers (if nothing can 
be done to remedy it) in silence. The point is not, therefore, 
that in such moments Corneille failed to understand the 
“strong, silent” personality, but simply that the terse, stoic 
character is incommensurable with the seventeenth century 
concept of the drama. The situations in which such creatures 
would be at all voluble are, as I have said, of exceeding rarity, 
and as a matter of fact, Corneille came perilously near to ex- 
hausting them in the Cid. In that play alone is there anything 
approaching concord between his formula and the theatrical 
exigencies of the day. At once the simplest and most con- 
centrated statement of this kind of conflict, it permits enough 
of the main story on the boards to offset the tedium of the 
intervening waits. The effect remains, in consequence, that 
of a grandiose conception, a dramatic Gulliver, struggling in 
a network of Lilliputian technicalities. 

In the succeeding plays, on the other hand, we can note a 
steady decline in effectiveness of the formula. The chief 
characters of Horace are no longer lovers, but brother and 
sister: lst. diminuendo of interest. Furthermore, the man is 
married, and to a secondary character; 2nd. decrescendo of 
intensity. Finally, the girl’s lover is also of lesser importance; 
3rd. diminution of appeal. In short, the formula of the Cid is 
simply repeated in the second play with this difference, that 
instead of being concentrated between two, it is diluted among 
four people; the increase in variety is attained at the expense 
of poignancy. And this same criticism holds good of Poly- 
eucte. The love motif there is between a major and a minor 
character; the struggle between hero and heroine is not be- 
tween romantic love and faith, but, on her side, between mar- 
ital duty and faith; on his, between conjugal love and faith. 
Again is there dilution of interest, for the love theme, always 
the greatest drawing-card, is on the secondary plane, giving 
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precedence to the conflict between two kinds of duty. The ex- 
ceptional quality of the Cid is not, therefore, as Petit de Julle- 
ville insists, the uniting of the lovers (for obviously Pauline 
is free by Polyeucte’s death to marry Severus), but the fact 
that in the Cid alone is the love motif on a par with the duty 
motif. In other words, Corneille, the most diligent search to 
the contrary, never found another situation the equal in 
vitality of the romantic dilemma of Rodrigue and Chiméne. 

From then on there is a remorseless decline in intensity of 
interest until, with Polyeucte, he has come to the end of his 
formula’s suitability to the neo-classical proprieties. The suc- 
ceeding plays, despite the last act of Rodogune, or the dignity 
of Nicoméde, grow in artificiality until all vestiges of the 
golden years have disappeared. Limited by the unloquacious 
nature of his characters and the epigrammatic brevity of his 
style to very few verbal moments, Corneille is forced, as these 
moments become exhausted, to have more and more recourse 
to deeds. Now, inasmuch as deeds were relegated by popular 
agreement to the “coulisses,” the main action, which in the 
Cid occupies the proscenium at least half the time, is reduced 
in such plays as Heraclius to less than a fourth. The audience 
comes more and more to hear about a conflict which it has 
paid to witness. Not even Corneille’s ingenuity, and it was 
stupendous, could make a succession of narratives masquerade 
as drama. Although the public may not have known (and 
probably did not know) what was the matter with the plays 
of his later years, it did know that they were dull. Indeed, 
the hybrid nature of his art was growing steadily more at 
variance with popular taste, for in proportion as the social 
viewpoint gained ground, interest in martial exploits declined. 
The tolerance of 1636 for narrative on the boards of “beaux 
gestes” had, by 1667, just about disappeared. Survivors of 
the “ancient régime,” like Mme. de Sévigné, or Saint-Evre- 
mond, still made themselves heard; but with all the vigor of 
their protests, they could not affect the trend of the times. 
People no longer cared for the “strong, silent man,” and they 
refused to sit patient while he was demolishing his foes behind 
the scenes. 
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All this Corneille was too acute not to realize. On the con- 
trary, he was made painfully aware, by his increasing ill-suc- 
cess, that some sort of action must be kept in motion before 
the audience. Unfortunately, however, he had run out of his 
kind of verbal incident, while his other outlet for character 
transmission, physical incident, was likewise denied him. In 
this “impasse” he hit upon the ingenious idea of transvaluing 
the external into terms of the internal, of substituting for a 
“beau geste” behind the scenes, a political “coup” on the 
boards. For if the man of action reveals his idiosyncrasy by 
the manner in which he manipulates his own and the bodies 
of others, he also shows it in his way of manipulating his own 
and the opinions of others. Hence the steady rise, beginning 
with Cinna, of the political discussions, the arguments pro and 
con of government problems, the interplay of state intrigues. 

Shrewd as was this palliative, it lacked the vital spark to 
make it go, the appeal of actuality. Governments, like re- 
ligions, are mortal, and it is just as hard to get excited over 
dead politics as it is to wax warm over dead faiths. Further- 
more, Corneille’s tendency to epigrammatic generalities had 
used up the passionate moments that alone could resurrect 
such corpses. The plays of the decadence break up, therefore, 
into abstract discussions on knotty points of politics and nar- 
ratives of violent “gestes” or complicated intrigues that have 
taken place off the stage. Such an arrangement, while it con- 
trived very cleverly to meet the negative demands of the the- 
ater (unities—convenances), failed utterly to satisfy the 
positive exigencies (dramatic suspense,—emotional incident). 
The attachment of the public, vulgar as well as cultivated, 
soon waned, for however much an audience may be concerned 
over questions of métier, it will always consider the play the 
thing. If it has paid for a series of emotional thrills, it will 
balk at accepting technical acrobatics in their stead. 

The mystery of Corneille’s decadence appears, from this 
angle, far less recondite than has hitherto been supposed. 
That his output grew less instead of more successful with the 
passing of the years presents little that is baffling. The fault 
is clearly not his, but that of circumstances ; the type of tran- 
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sition period to which he belonged happened to run counter 
to the nature of his gift. Endowed with a divided faculty for 
the transmission of character, such an artistic complex postu- 
lated, for continued success, the passing from a restricted to a 
lax genre. Had Corneille’s moment of maturity coincided 
with the decadence of the neo-classical drama and the rise of 
the romantic stage, or the emergence of the novel, there would 
have been less likelihood of a falling off in excellence. Un- 
luckily the reverse was what happened. The Father of 
French tragedy came into his settled concept of life during 
the transition from an easy to a severe art-form. The points 
of contact, in consequence, between the broad nature of his 
gift and the narrow exigencies of the new genre were few. 
To his eternal glory it must be said that he made the most of 
them. If he could meet successfully the positive demands of 
the seventeenth century stage but four times, these four coin- 
cidences have been seldom surpassed in any literature. In so 
far as quality is of rarer worth than quantity, the splendid 
though brief flowering of his genius bears its own justifica- 
tion. If he came at the wrong time for the easy play of his 
faculties, if he suffered much from neglect in later years, it 
was but the inevitable price that life exacts for success. Con- 
trary to custom he paid it after, rather than before, the era of 
glory. And yet, when all is said, are forty years of failure 
too great a sacrifice for the privilege of claiming that im- 
mortal marvel, the Cid? 


‘*THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE OF PISA—”’ 
A LITERARY EPISODE 
NETTIE S. TILLETT 
North Carolina College for Women 


N JANUARY, 1828, a debt of Leigh Hunt to the London 

publisher Colburn was finally paid with the publication of 
Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries. The indebted- 
ness represented the cost of the journey of the author and his 
family from Italy to their home in England three years before. 
The publication was mainly a record of an unfortunate literary 
association, one designated facetiously by a speaker in Noctes 
Ambrosianae as the “Holy Alliance of Pisa”* and changed 
by Tom Moore—who apparently had something to do with 
making it so—into the “Unholy Alliance”.? 

Some of the facts in this chapter of literary history have 
been variously presented, but the following ones seem indis- 
putable: On August 26, 1821, Shelley wrote Leigh Hunt that 
Lord Byron proposed that he join them in Italy for the pur- 
pose of starting a periodical enterprise in which the three 
should go shares. Nine months later Hunt and his family 
arrived in Italy. Shelley, having hastened to Leghorn from 
his summer home at Lerici in order to greet his “dearest 
friend,” passed the first week of July with him. During that 
time the “ineffectual angel” saw to it that the Hunts were set- 
tled in the rooms prepared for them in Byron’s mansion at 
Pisa; he revived Hunt’s drooping spirits; and for the time at 
least, he screwed Byron’s will to the fulfillment of the task. 
Having effected his purpose, he spent a delightful day show- 
ing his friend the leaning tower and other sights of the city 
and discussing with him the superior efficacy of a religion 
based upon charity over that based upon faith. At night- 
fall he bade him good-bye, and on the following day (Elinor 
Wylie notwithstanding) he lost his life in the Bay of Spezzia. 
The link between the two thunderbolts, as Shelley had called 
himself, being thus removed, the rumble of the approaching 


* Blackwood’s, 1822. 
* Moore, Life, Letters, and Journal of Lord Byron, p. 553. 
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clash became almost immediately audible. The glorious trium- 
virate which Hunt had sanguinely foreseen settled into a very 
inglorious and short-lived duumvirate. But Hunt, though 
sorrowful, went staunchly to the task before him, and in 
October, 1822, brought out the first issue of the Liberal. The 
fourth and last issue appeared in July, 1823. In that same 
month Byron, having provided the Hunts thirty pounds for 
their removal to Florence, sailed for Greece. There in the 
following April, he passed away. In Florence the Hunts 
were literally stranded until their departure for Engiand. 
The contract with Colburn which enabled them to return 
called for a volume of selections from Hunt’s writings to be 
prefaced by an autobiographical sketch. This was joined in- 
stead to Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries, the 
great blot upon the author’s honor. Such are the outstanding 
historic facts of the “unholy alliance.” 

Behind this cold data, however, lie much petulance, deep 
bitterness, and on the part of Leigh Hunt, certainly, actual 
suffering. The inner history of the whole episode, in fact, 
reveals some very human weakness in him and Byron. 
Biographers have varied somewhat in attempting to designate 
the guiltier of the two in their failure to live together in a 
way befitting two men who often decried man’s inhumanity 
to man. There has, however, been little variance in the con- 
demnation of Hunt for the publication of the volume on Byron. 
It brought upon him continued and heated abuse. To see 
how this condemnation has persisted to the present time, one 
has only to turn to Nicolson’s Byron: The Last Journey, or to 
Drinkwater’s The Pilgrim of Eternity. In fact, a most un- 
fortunate aspect of the whole incident has been that the con- 
troversies arising from his connection with the Liberal have 
seemed to be the most lasting claim to immortality on the part 
of one of the most humane men of letters—Leigh Hunt. 

One of the main contentions of the apologists for Byron 
is that Shelley persuaded him to ask Hunt to enter the ven- 
ture. Shelley had longed, beyond doubt, for the companion- 
ship of his cheerful friend, “the gentlest of the wise”. He had 
previously urged him to put his books and his music aboard 
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a vessel bound for that land of sunshine and song, and had 
assured him that his troubles—and Leigh Hunt’s troubles 
at that time, and during most of his life, were legion—would 
thereat vanish. Furthermore, Marianne, Hunt’s wife, now 
wrote that her husband was prematurely aged into a mere 
shadow of himself, and that she and the six children were 
destitute. Shelley was certainly ready to grasp an opportunity 
to relieve his friend, and it appears that he was far more inter- 
ested in the scheme as a means of extricating Hunt from his 
difficulties than as a method of providing a mouthpiece for 
the liberal thought of an immortal bard. There is no evidence, 
however, that he suggested his friend’s participation in the 
enterprise; on the other hand, he states plainly in his letter 
that “Byron proposed” that Hunt join them. 

The undertaking was not altogether a matter of liberality 
nor an entirely new idea with Byron. For several years he 
had contemplated a journal in which he could “give the age 
same new lights upon policy, poesy, biography, criticism, 
morality, theology and all other -ism, -ality, -ology what- 
ever”.* Macaulay thought that he was ambitious “to be the 
center of a literary power, the great mover of an intellectual 
revolution;—to guide the public mind of England from his 
Italian retreat as Voltaire had guided the public mind of 
France from the villa of Ferney”.* Having made an offer 
of partnership to Moore and been refused, Byron not un- 
naturally turned to Hunt. He appreciated the latter’s great 
experience as a journalist and his fearlessness in advancing 
liberal causes; and in the affable mood into which Shelley’s 
visit had thrown him, he doubtless recalled too that Leigh 
Hunt’s had been one of only three voices that were publicly 
raised in his behalf at the time of his separation from Lady 
Byron. Furthermore, that Byron at one time anticipated 
pleasantly renewing his acquaintance with Hunt is indicated 
in one of his letters. He wrote that he expected “banter 
enough about those ruffiani the old dramatists” after Hunt 
came. And in 1818 he had so desired Hunt’s companionship 

* Moore, Life, Letters, and Journal of Lord Byron (Dec. 25, 1820) p. 466. 
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in Italy that he had asked Shelley to write him that he would 
furnish money for the trip thither. Shelley in conveying the 
invitation assured Hunt that his society alone would repay 
Byron. 

Shelley now asserted that the profits of a scheme in which 
Hunt and Lord Byron united must be very great. He had 
himself from the first determined not to share the “borrowed 
splendor” of such a partnership, but he assured Hunt that 
the latter’s contribution to the reputation and success of the 
magazine would equal Byron’s.° And Hunt showed none of 
Shelley’s modesty in entering the venture. His experience 
had taught him what “the getting up of the machine required 
as well as the soul of it”. In accepting the offer, however, he 
wrote to Shelley in a commonsense strain. “The accounts of 
the cheapness of living and education at Pisa are so inviting 
that with your persuasion, the proposition of Lord Byron, 
and last, be sure not the least, the hope of seeing you again 
and trying to get my health back in your society, my brother 
as well as myself thinks I had better go”. He added that 
Byron had it in his power by means of the proposed publica- 
tion to re-establish not only his own, but also the family of his 
brother, John Hunt, who was to publish the magazine in 
London. 

From the first Hunt made no secret of the fact that he 
joined the enterprise as a means of re-establishing himself. 
This fact alone should definitely refute the accusation made 
against him by some of Byron’s friends—but nowhere men- 
tioned by Byron himself, though he was not wont to miti- 
gate Hunt’s shortcomings—that he deceived Byron about his 
connection with the Examiner. As a matter of fact, Hunt 
had not been able to write for the Examiner or anything else 
for several months prior to Byron’s invitation, and the latter 
had no reason to think that he would be able to edit the London 
newspaper from a distance at the same time that he launched 
the new journal. Yet Trelawney said that he believed that 
when Byron “consented to join the Hunts” he desired the use 
of a weekly paper in great circulation, and thought that Hunt 
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still controlled the Examiner.". Taking their cue from Tre- 
lawney’s supposition, later biographers have accused Hunt 
of deliberate deception in the matter. 

It was as editor of the Examiner that Hunt had made the 
reputation which Shelley assured him would be as great an 
asset to the new journal as was Byron’s. This paper which 
the Edinburgh Review called the “ablest and most respectable 
of the publications” that came from the weekly press of the 
time,* Leigh Hunt and his brother John had issued since 1808. 
Its honest and fearless policies had made it unique. Testi- 
monials to its power come from many of Hunt’s contem- 
poraries. Shelley while still an Oxford student could not 
forego a letter expressing his admiration of the bold champion 
of liberty whose mouthpiece it was. “Everyone in those days 
read the Examiner,” says Cyrus Redding.® And Carlyle long 
after recalled what a stir its weekly arrival made in his Scot- 
tish village, how neighbors congregated to await its coming 
and discuss its contents and how all hung upon its words. 
In it had appeared the article on the Prince Regent, for which 
both brothers suffered two years imprisonment and heavy 
fines, a martyrdom that first drew Byron to Leigh Hunt 
and that made young Keats break into sonnet. 

In fact, Leigh Hunt had for some years been much lionized 
by a coterie that included several names not to be scoffed at, 
and was a considerable personage even before Byron awoke 
to find himself famous. The adulation of his London circle 
did develop poorly-concealed vanity in Hunt and made Byron’s 
snubbing while he was in Italy all the more unendurable. 
Moreover, Byron had earlier fed this vanity by informing 
the martyr that his juvenile verses had first inspired his own 
and by expressing the desire that a lasting friendship might 
grow up between them. In addition, he had rather loudly pre- 
dicted a brilliant career for the young editor. But Leigh 
Hunt emerged from prison broken in health and unable ever 
afterwards to straighten out his finances, which were in fair 
enough condition before the fine and imprisonment, a fact 

* Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, p. 154. 
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which most of his critics ignore. He struggled heroically to 
make a living, and edited both the Examiner and the Indi- 
cator (which the Lambs considered his best work) until his 
health gave way completely, and he was in the hopeless condi- 
tion that Shelley pictured to Byron at Ravenna. 

Had Shelley been able to finance it, the history of the 
expedition would doubtless read differently. Unfortunately 
he was not, nor was he able to borrow sufficient funds without 
eventually turning to Byron, from whom he particularly dis- 
liked asking favors. For repaying these loans, he pledged 
himself. He had from the beginning of his friendship with 
Hunt assumed all of his financial responsibilities. For allow- 
ing him to do so, often at great personal sacrifice, Hunt has 
been much jibed at. Shelley himself felt, however, that Hunt 
was able to do far more for him than money could ever repay. 
In addition to affording him the most congenial companion- 
ship he found except in Mary, Hunt requested that Shelley 
leave his personal battles to him; and he ever proved himself 
ready to defend his benefactor whether before the hostile 
court that deprived him of his children or from the reviewers 
who so misinterpreted his life and works. Shelley passed some 
very unhappy hours wringing the necessary pittances from 
Byron before Hunt’s arrival. The drain upon his purse 
proved far more disconcerting to Byron than he had foreseen 
on the August night when he made the proposal to Shelley. 

The long delay in Hunt’s arrival and the subsequent fail- 
ure to launch the journal during the white heat of Byron’s 
enthusiasm was doubtless, next to the death of Shelley, most 
disastrous to the life of the Liberal. The voyage, not com- 
pleted until nine months after it was actually begun, Pea- 
cock calls a modern version of The Odyssey.*® The history 
of it does indicate that hostile gods had stirred the elements 
to rebel against the traveller. “The winds and the waves 
had,” says Jeafferson, “joined hands with Moore and Murray 
to wreck the Liberal.”** The winter of 1821 was memorable 
in shipping annals for the wreckages with which it strewed 
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the coast of Europe, and the Hunts narrowly escaped disaster 
several times. 

Shelley had suggested the boat trip as cheaper and safer 
at that time of year. The family embarked at London on 
November 15. Charles Lamb was among the friends who 
with much regret took leave of them. His picture of the little 
group, given in his famous letter to Southey in 1823, is note- 
worthy because it conflicts sharply with Byron’s description 
of the young Hunts. Lamb wrote that the children—the 
same whom Byron in the meantime had set down for posterity 
as “dirtier and more destructive than so many Yahoos”—were 
as “kind a set of little people, as affectionate children as ever 
blessed a parent”, and he believed that even one unfriendly to 
their father (as Southey was) must have looked upon them, not 
as so many little Jonases, but rather as “pledges of the safety 
of the vessel that was to bear such a freight of love.” 

The small brig on which the journey began was, said Hunt, 
more like a little back parlor made into a moving vehicle and 
tumbling about the waves, now sending all things that were 
loose this way or that, than a sea-going craft.’? Around the 
walls of the cabin were a few berths which the children occu- 
pied. Hunt and his wife, who was ill with tuberculosis, slept 
on the floor. At length the humane voyager brought in the 
“poor goat” which accompanied them, to share their accommo- 
dations, though he says she passed a sorry time tied up and 
slipping about the floor. On November 25, the boat escaped 
a gale by putting into Ramsgate. After three weeks there, 
during which Hunt says they were happy not to find them- 
selves running their forks into their eyes at dinner or sud- 
denly sliding down the floor to the other end of the room, 
the journey was resumed. But the winds also recommenced, 
and after tossing about the channel for days, the boat put into 
Dartmouth harbor; and the Hunts left for Plymouth, there 
to await a vessel for Italy in the spring. The last stage of the 
journey began on May 13, 1822. Hunt responded keenly to 
the rich associations that cling to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. In fact, his record of the voyage is so intriguing that 
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one regrets that there is so much truth in the taunt that Byron 
made about his lack of travel: namely, that Hunt had never 
been outside London before the trip to Italy. Hazlitt con- 
sidered his account of this journey as it first appeared in 
Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries one of the 
triumphs of English prose and greater than the more famous 
boat passage in Don Juan."* Finally, Genoa was reached and 
the traveller’s spirits gave a characteristic bound at the first 
Italian words that greeted his ear. “Va bene,” said the pilot; 
and Hunt thought the words delicious and the omen good.”* 

Byron, in the long months that had elapsed since he had 
issued the invitation, had wavered continually from fretting 
impatience at Hunt’s delay to icy indifference to the whole 
situation. Shelley, whose task it was to keep him interested, 
found even his infinite patience strained. At one time he calls 
Byron a Proteus in whom there is such a singular combina- 
tion of extremes ;’* again he writes that Byron is highly enthu- 
siastic over the venture and insists that no one shall dampen 
his ardor. Strong efforts were being made to that end. Moore 
persistently warned of the danger of mixing literary reputa- 
tions, especially when one of them was “tainted;” Murray 
wondered how greatness could so far forget itself ; and Hob- 
house rushed over the Alps, not knowing, said Hunt, which 
was the more awful, the mountains or the new magazine.” 
All of these seeds bore fruit. Lady Blessington, whose inter- 
course with the poet took place in the following months, noted 
that Byron, though he had himself often braved public opinion, 
showed considerable deference to those who stood high in it 
and became a little shy in attending himself publicly to those 
who had even undeservedly fallen under its censure.** The 
hue and cry about the Cockney School of Poets whose Homer 
was Leigh Hunt, had grown louder and louder in the years 
following Hunt’s imprisonment, and had doubtless made 
Byron more sensitive to his shortcomings. That Byron was 
suffering anyway from a “certain canker of aristocracy that 
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needed to be cut out”, Shelley had already warned Hunt."* 
That the insidious attacks of Byron’s friends were wisely 
aimed at a weak spot in his character is perfectly patent. 

The Hunts were met at Leghorn by Trelawney with 
Byron’s yacht. Byron had told him that he would find Hunt 
a gentleman in “dress and address”, and he found him that 
and more. “He was in high spirits and disposed to be pleased 
with others and with the land of beauty and song”. Hunt 
had often visited Italy in his imagination. As a little blue- 
coat boy he had sufficiently mastered and loved its language 
to go about the fields hand in hand with a fellow enthusiast 
joyously shouting Metastasio’s Ode to Venus as loud as he 
could bawl. He had later in life delved into and revived 
Italian romance. Hazlitt said that he loved to hear Hunt 
refer to Ariosto because there was something congenial in 
their spirits as well as an actual resemblance in their heads 
if the Titian portrait of the Italian was true. Hunt’s greatest 
treasure was the large collection of Italian poetry, Parnaso 
Italiano. But he found the Italy in which he struggled un- 
happily for existence strikingly in contrast to that to which 
his books and imagination had often carried him. 

The arrival at Byron’s home at Monte Nero, it is true, 
did make him feel for the time that he had been transferred 
into the midst of some episode in The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
At five o’clock on a hot June afternoon, Hunt approached 
“the hottest looking house he ever saw, a salmon color” flaring 
over the country in a hot Italian sun.*® But the greatest 
heat was within, he says, for the house was in a veritable 
state of siege by one of Byron’s domestics. The siege had 
followed a battle royal between various of the poet’s servants 
on the one side and those of the Gambas, who shared his 
home, on the other. Young Count Gamba had been stabbed, 
though not seriously. Pistols and knives had been the wea- 
pons, and the besieger now stood outside with knife drawn 
and eye glittering up at the window like a tiger’s. A servant 
- had been sent to summon the police, but had not yet returned. 
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No one could quite understand how Hunt had been able to 
enter, but he had done so unmolested. Lord Byron was trying to 
pacify the flaming-cheeked Countess Guiccioli and her brother 
by belittling the whole incident. At length the time approach- 
ed when the household was accustomed to go forth for their 
afternoon drive, and they determined not to have their sche- 
dule upset. So they sallied forth, each trying to lead the pro- 
cession. Lord Byron succeeded in doing so, however, and 
ushered them out into the enemy’s presence. But there they 
were doomed to anticlimax ; for at sight of Byron the desper- 
ado melted into a tearful penitent, begging his lordship both 
to forgive him and to kiss him. The latter act Byron con- 
sidered superfluous. The whole affair had unpleasant results 
for the Gambas and for Byron in that it made them less wel- 
come to the Italian police; and it certainly did not make the 
reception of Hunt into the household more happy. For a while, 
without considering the consequences to him or the project 
before them, Byron thought of giving up the residence he 
had prepared in Pisa and departing the country. Shelley, 
however, arrived in time to prevent that. 

Hunt himself has little to say of the reception that his 
family met. He wrote home that Byron received him kindly, 
but the statement may have been made because he was deter- 
mined to face the situation uncomplainingly, or because he 
was, as Trelawney had found, disposed to be pleased. Wil- 
liams, who had accompanied Shelley to Pisa, wrote his wife 
that Byron treated Hunt vilely, even saying that he did not 
wish his own name attached to the work, and that his recep- 
tion of Mrs. Hunt was shameful and had cut Hunt to the 
heart. She had come into Byron’s home ill, and he had “barely 
noticed her, was silent, and scarcely bowed.” Shelley, too, 
wrote Mary that things were in the worst possible way with 
Hunt. Trelawney remembered Byron’s patting his watch- 
dog on the head and telling him not to let any cockneys pass 
that way. Finally, Shelley, with his usual efficacy, smoothed 
out the situation. Byron decided to remain at Pisa in the 
Casa Lanfranchi, and the cockneys were installed on the 
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ground floor. Vacca, the celebrated physician, was summoned 
by Shelley to minister to the very ill Mrs. Hunt. He added 
to the misery of Hunt’s situation by predicting incorrectly 
that she could not survive a year. 

Marianne Hunt figures prominently in the disagreements 
in the double household. She took no pains to hide her dis- 
gust at the Guiccioli liaison, and she doubtless went to dis- 
courteous extremes in order to convince Lord Byron that she 
was not intimidated by titles. The two exhibitions recorded 
of her wit both concern Byron and were poorly received by 
him. On one of these occasions he told her that Trelawney 
had been speaking slightingly of his morals. She promptly 
replied that that was the first time she had ever heard of 
them.** 

Marianne’s character is as yet an enigma. In recent 
years there was published a letter from the Hunt family phy- 
sician which states that in her old age she was much given 
to drunkenness, though she managed to hide the fact from her 
husband.** To this the doctor ascribed the persistent financial 
troubles of the family. There has been no confirmation of 
this charge of drunkenness, but both Carlyle and his wife 
have left detailed pictures of her “hugger-mugger housekeep- 
ing” and her continual borrowing of everything from teacups 
to sovereigns.** Charles Macfarlane found her the “most bare- 
faced, persevering, and pertinaceous of mendicants”, who 
thought it everyone’s duty to pay homage to her husband’s 
genius by ministering to the family wants.** She doubtless 
begged in Hunt’s name far more than he ever knew. 

She and Hunt had decidedly modern views of rearing 
children. They acted on the principle that children should do 
as they pleased until old enough to be reasoned with. The six 
little Hunts were the source of much misunderstanding be- 
tween the two families. Marianne’s resentment over Byron’s 
disgust and anger (to be found in her unpublished diary in 
the Keats-Shelley Memorial Papers) because the children had 


* Hunt, Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries, p. 45. 
* Nevinson, The London Nation, May 22, 1909. 

* Letters and Memorials of Jane W. Cariyle, p. 4. 

* Reminiscences of a Literary Life. 
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disfigured his house is naively humorous for its very genuine- 
ness. “Mr. Hunt,” she recorded on September 23, 1822, 
“is much annoyed by Lord Byron’s behaving so meanly about 
the children’s disfiguring his house, which his nobleship chose 
to be very severe upon. . . . Can anything be more absurd”, 
she continues, “than a peer of the realm and a poet making 
such a fuss about three or four children’s disfiguring the 
walls of a few rooms? The very children would blush for 
him! Fye, Lord Byron, Fye!” 

On the other hand, Shelley and his wife seemed to love 
Marianne Hunt. And her husband testified that during the 
years in prison, where she lived with him and where she 
gave birth to her oldest daughter, she did not utter one re- 
proach to him for having brought her to such circumstances. 
She seems to have endured the very great hardships of the 
long voyage to Italy heroically, too, though she was very ill 
at the time. Whatever her character may have been, how- 
ever, Byron frankly detested her; and she felt slight respect 
for him. 

With Shelley died Hunt’s main hope of success in Italy. 
Even Byron was moved for the time by the sad spectacle 
that this situation presented and told Hunt to look upon him- 
self as standing in Shelley’s place. Hunt says his heart died 
within him at the thought. He already had reason to know 
the strange extremes reconciled in the Proteus who had plann- 
ed the project and now regretted doing it. His own as 
well as his wife’s health was wretched; the friend who had 
relieved so many previous difficulties and to whose compan- 
ionship he had looked forward as atonement for a tedious 
journey was gone, a casualty of the venture itself. The hope 
of pleasure in the association for either of those left had 
already vanished. They soon found that their tastes differed 
in practically everything. The only writer upon whom they 
agreed was Boswell, and Johnson furnished the one safe topic 
of conversation, the one to which Hunt says he turned when 
he saw that Byron was out of humor. It is true that Mac- 
farlane relates that Hunt in his old age often played a bar- 
carolle with which he claimed he had sometimes pleased 
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“Birron”—as Hunt always called Byron—while in Italy. Such 
evenings were apparently few, however. In their stead there 
seems often to have been most childish bickering. One of 
Byron’s remarks about Johnson which Hunt recorded in the 
volume reveals one source of unpleasantness, the conscious- 
ness of Byron’s title, which seems to have weighed upon them 
both. He told Hunt on that occasion that he should have 
felt quite humble in the presence of the great doctor because 
of the latter’s respect—amounting almost to reverence—for a 
lord. Hunt, since his arrival, had stiffened in his address and 
now called his patron “Lord Byron”. The latter at length 
began addressing him as “Lord Hunt”. Such was the be- 
havior of the two champions of Liberalism. The situation was 
dismal. Hunt, however, set his face steadfastly toward his 
task, and by August was, so Byron wrote Moore, “sweating 
articles for his new Journal”.** 

In the meantime, Byron had named the magazine The 
Liberal: Verse and Prose from the South. The word Liberal, 
Hunt explained in his first preface, was to be taken in its 
largest acceptation—in the spirit of advancing rather than pro- 
fessing liberalism. He further stated that the object of the 
work was not political, except in so far as all writing then 
involved something to that effect. He expressed the intention 
of the editors to do their work quietly, “if people will let us,” 
and to contribute their “liberalities in the shape of poetry, 
essays, tales, translations, and other amenities of which kings 
themselves may read and profit if they are not afraid of seeing 
their faces in every species of inkstand”. The first issue 
contained The Vision of Judgment (the promise of which 
from Byron had cheered Shelley to the point of foreseeing 
success for the magazine), Letters to the Editor of “My 
Grandmother's Review’, and Some Epigrams on Lord Castle- 
reagh by Byron, and a translation from Goethe by Shelley. 
The remainder of the full issue was the product of the “sweat- 
ing” to which Byron had referred. 

People refused to permit the Liberal to do its work quietly. 
“Never was a greater outcry raised among the hypocrites of 


* Moore, Letters and Journal of Lord Byron (August 22, 1822), p. 565. 
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all classes”, wrote Hunt, than against the first brilliant issue.*® 
The Courier announced that the scoundrel-like publication had 
at length appeared, “the work of Lord Byron, who had a 
brain from heaven and a heart from hell”, and of Leigh 
Hunt, “a manufacturer of lack-a-daisical phrases and namby- 
pamby poetics”, and a third party whom they would not 
discuss at length because the world was no longer endangered 
by his presence, “the infidel Shelley’.** The Gentleman’s 
Magazine had been prepared for “blasphemy and impurity of 
every kind”, but here was something wicked beyond expecta- 
tion, though they were glad to see that the journal’s capacity 
for doing harm was limited by the stupidity of its editors. It 
was surprised that Lord Byron had sunk from the station of 
an English nobleman and the highest place in English Litera- 
ture to be the colleague of Leigh Hunt and contributor to the 
Liberal.** By official London the issue was received with an 
indictment of the publisher for the publication of The Vision 
of Judgment. The trial ended in a heavy fine, which Byron 
paid. In the second issue Hunt announced that the virulence 
expended on the first deserved only a laughing quotation, 
which he aptly selected from The Dunciad. 

Byron continued his contributions to the other three issues, 
in each case refusing any share in the profits. Hunt did not 
feel, however, that much of the work was Byron’s best or that 
it was of a nature to attract friends to the new periodical. 
Hazlitt became a contributor to the last three issues, his great 
essay, “My First Acquaintance with Poets”, appearing in the 
third. By far the greater part of the work, however, con- 
sisted of translations, verse, essays, and letters by Hunt. 
That it was not his best work he later attributed to the strain 
under which he labored. Certainly could hard work alone 
have brought dignified long life to the Liberal, it would have 
owed its existence to Leigh Hunt. 

In the meantime, Byron was writing Moore and Murray 
that he had gone into the enterprise to save the struggling 
Hunt brothers. At the same time he replied to Mary Shelley’s 


* Advertisement to second volume of the Liberal. 
* Pickering, Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, and the Liberal, p. 18 ff. 
* Tbid., p. 17 ff. 
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reproaches that he had undertaken the venture to please her 
husband. By March he was so eager to withdraw from the 
partnership that he suggested to the brothers that the journal 
was a failure because of his connection with it. He was, he 
assured John Hunt, the most unpopular man then living, and 
he felt his withdrawal would help. The venture died un- 
happily with the fourth issue, and the men were equally re- 
lieved at the cessation of the copartnership. 

As early as September 18, 1822, the double household at 
Casa Lanfranchi had broken up. Marianne records in her 
diary how different were the feelings with which the Hunts 
left Pisa for Genoa from those with which they had settled 
there eleven weeks before, when Shelley was cheerfully assist- 
ing and even anticipating their wishes. At Genoa the family 
lived in the house with Mary Shelley. Byron assured his 
uneasy friends that he now saw Hunt only rarely. Though 
he furnished the money for the removal here and a little later 
to Florence, he had become cold and repelling. In Florence 
Hunt made such struggle as he could for his very existence. 
“The Wishing Cap Papers” are too graceful and easy to re- 
flect how profound were the sighs which accompanied them 
to London. By means of the cap the author often whisked 
away to join his friends there. Among them his difficulties 
were frequently discussed; and so impressed by his troubles 
was one of his life-long admirers, little Mary Novello (who 
became Mrs. Cowden Clarke) that she often dreamed of 
amassing a fortune for the sole purpose of journeying to Italy 
and laying it at Hunt’s feet.*® Her dream did not materialize, 
however ; instead through the good offices of her father, Hunt 
at length entered into the contract with Colburn which ended 
with the unfortunate publication. 

Altogether, Leigh Hunt returned to London much em- 
bittered by his experience with Byron and his treatment by the 
pens of Byron’s friends—some of whom, notably Tom Moore, 
had earlier professed friendship with him—and the defama- 
tion from the enemies of both of them. Otherwise, his 
sense of the fitness of things could never have been so dis- 
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torted as to permit the publication of Lord Byron and 
Some of His Contemporaries. That his own conscience could 
not be appeased for his doing so is indicated in the attempts 
to justify his act in the preface to the second edition. Lord 
Byron had not, as Hunt truthfully reminds the reader, 
hesitated to speak slightingly of him and his family. Though 
not openly, Byron had in reality gone over to the side of the 
enemies of the publication. There is every indication that 
Hunt was treated with gross disrespect and glaring ill-will. 
He interpreted the relationship to Byron as follows: “A rich 
merchant invites another merchant out to set up a joint con- 
cern with him. The latter is a man with a wife and a large 
family and is at the lowest ebb of his fortunes. The rich 
merchant advances two hundred pounds to bring him out 
(taking care to get a bond for it from a friend) ; and after 
he has arrived, the loss of the friend makes it necessary for 
the poor man to accept further sums from time to time, 
amounting in all to one hundred pounds more. The joint 
concern in the meantime goes on, but is trifled with by the 
inviter—is even injured by him in a number of ways, is suffer- 
ed to be calumniated and undermined by him with his friends, 
and finally abandoned by him in the course of the year for an 
experiment in a remoter quarter, and apart from any con- 
sideration of the person invited out. It is true the rich man 
declines receiving his part of the profits of the concern, but 
it is only because they turn out to be nothing like expected; 
and when he leaves it and might still do it service and so keep 
his own proposed work alive, he never has another word of 
communication with the person whom he has invited out and 
found destitute and left so”.*° The treatment and the desti- 
tute condition in which he continued for years rankled too 
long in Hunt’s bosom, and the book is the work of one who 
for those reasons was mentally sick. 

The fact that Hunt himself both before and after the 
publication suffered denunciations that were more bitter and 
less deserved than those in Lord Byron and Some of His Con- 
temporaries hardly lessens his guilt, but may soften one’s re- 
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proaches. No one in English literary history ever suffered 
more calumny than did Leigh Hunt. It was customary at 
one time to sneer at him as a vulgar cockney. Though his 
private life was strikingly correct, he was accused of grossest 
immorality. For a while his enemies denounced him so loudly 
and so frequently that some of his readers urged him to defend 
himself. Then when at length his worst foes had come to 
see the injustice they had done him, when the editors of the 
two magazines that had pursued him most cruelly had apolo- 
gized and invited him to contribute to their pages, one of his 
friends, Charles Dickens, did him irreparable wrong. Seiz- 
ing upon Hunt’s charming mannerisms, at once unmistakable 
to his acquaintances, and his one great weakness, and com- 
bining them with flagrant dishonesty and indolence, Dickens 
handed down to posterity one of the hardest-working and 
longest-suffering men-of-letters in the portrait of the grace- 
ful-tongued, dishonest idler, Harold Skimpole. No wonder 
Macaulay doubted if there were a man living in his generation 
whose merits had been so grudgingly admitted and whose 
faults had been so cruelly expiated as had Hunt’s. 

Hunt claimed that his love of truth demanded that he right 
the popular conception of Byron and that he correct some 
errors in regard to his own relationship to him. And, in 
fact, Garnett contended that the book was a corrective of 
merely idealized estimates of Lord Byron and that its recep- 
tion was more unfavorable than it deserved.** There is no rea- 
son to think that Hunt twists the truth in regard to what actu- 
ally happened in Italy one jot. He was, so his publishers 
found, painstakingly honest; and his son likened his conscience 
to Hamlet’s in its meticulousness. It is true that he had no 
mind for figures, was even childishly stupid in such matters as 
making change, and for that reason his estimate of the amount 
Byron expended on him may not be reliable. His prejudices 
also swayed his estimate of Byron’s motives and of his char- 
acter. The pettiness of the episodes recorded and the charges 
made against his patron certainly react most unfavorably 
against Hunt. As a record of events, however, the book, 
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like everything else that he wrote, may be trusted implicitly. 
Even in his old age, much as he regretted having written one 
unnecessary syllable against Byron, Hunt maintained the 
truth of what is said in the volume. Lady Blessington, too, 
felt that the picture of Byron was a faithful one;*? and 
Charles Knight early expressed the belief that in literary his- 
tory most honest sympathizers would be with the “plebeian 
asserting his independence as a brother-in-letters instead of 
with the patrician heartless and insolent, a declaimer for 
liberty, but in practise a tyrant’”’.** Few, however, have taken 
this view of the publication. Most critics agree with Carlyle 
that it was “a thousand pities that Hunt should have dis- 
inhumed and beheaded one in whose home he had lived”, how- 
ever unhappily. Byron furnished the means for the journey 
of the Hunts to Italy; the expense of the return from there 
was eventually paid by a book exploiting his weakness. Those 
of us, therefore, who, like Macaulay, “have a kindness for 
Leigh Hunt” must solace ourselves with the knowledge that 
he publicly admitted regret for having written Lord Byron 
and Some of His Contemporaries and that he practically with- 
drew it from circulation. 


* Crabbe Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, p. 176. 
* Half Hours With Best Authors. 
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OST FAMOUS men are easily classified by those 
practically minded persons who attempt to standardize 
life along with matter. The school boy is satisfied that 
Nero, Attila, and the “Thirty” of Athens were monsters, that 
Alcibiades and Benedict Arnold were spoiled children of 
destiny, or that Washington and Aristides were unsullied 
patriots. On the other hand, a few characters of history are 
such enigmas that around them two schools of opinion have 
developed and carried on. Mary Queen of Scots and James 
G. Blaine are such debatable figures; also is Jefferson Davis. 
A large and an imposing group of southern leaders— 
Henry Wise, William L. Yancey, Joseph E. Johnston, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, the two Rhetts, and many more—blamed 
Davis for the failure of a promising cause through his ego- 
tism or his downright stupidity, or both. On the other ex- 
treme is Mrs. Davis and her following, who, while admitting 
his inelasticity of temperament, hold him little short of one 
of the world’s gigantic figures, and their view was seemingly 
concurred in by Davis himself. ; 

To historians of the South today his career as President 
of the Confederacy is not so transparently simple of analysis. 
Volumes have been written by recent scholars on the causes 
of defeat, and most of these causes lie apart from the Presi- 
dent’s immediate responsibility. Save for the personal sup- 
port given by him to Pemberton, Bragg, and Hood, little 
fault can be found with his military appointments and mili- 
tary administration. But his management of civil affairs is 
another matter. 

When the news came from Montgomery that Senator 
Davis had been elected Provisional President by the Provi- 
sional Congress of the new nation, Mrs. Davis had no qualms 
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as to her husband’s ability, but she did have misgivings as to 
his fitness for a position requiring political tact and finesse. 
She wrote many years later: 


He was abnormally sensitive to disapprobation. . . . He felt how much 
he was misunderstood, and the sense of mortification and injustice gave 
him a repellant manner. ... It was because of his supersensitive 
temperament and the acute suffering it caused him to be misunderstood, 
I had deprecated his assuming the civil administration . . .1 


We obtain a close view of Davis’ tactlessness but find 
honesty in an anecdote given by Mrs. Davis: 


Once, when an officer he loved had been censured by one of the gen- 
erals in a letter marked ‘private’ and was indicated as one whose removal 
was required, the officer remonstrated warmly with the President . . . 
and said, ‘You know me, how could I ever hold my head up under an 
implied censure from you, my old friend?’ The President who could 
not explain that he found no fault with him, to cover his discomfiture 
said curtly, “You have, I believe, received orders; I can suggest nothing 
but obedience.’ His old friend left him wounded to the quick, and Mr. 
Davis came home and went without eating to his room . . . he said, 

. ‘all I could do was to make him too mad with me to ask an expla- 
nation.’ So little by little the Congress was alienated, or at least a large 
portion of them .. .? 


In selecting his cabinet the President pleased none of the 
great southern leaders. A single outstanding figure, Robert 
Toombs, appeared in his original cabinet, and he did not last 
long. Davis’ enemies hinted that he wanted no men of ability 
around him and that he treated his cabinet, not as advisors as 
was the custom in the United States government, but con- 
sidered them as being what the term implied, mere clerks. 
That there was something in this charge we learn from a not 
unfriendly contemporary, J. B. Jones, who wrote in his Diary 
for June 7, 1861: 

. we have a Chief of the Bureau of War, a special favorite, it is said, 


of Mr. Davis. . . . I saw at a glance how the land lay. It was Col. A. 
T. Bledsoe, lately of the University of Virginia; and he had been ap- 


* (Varina Jefferson Davis), Jefferson Davis Ex-President of the Confederate 
States of America, A Memoir by his Wife, 2 vols., (New York, 1890), II, 163. A 
peculiarity of Mrs. Davis’ temperament is that, after admitting the above fatal 
weakness of her husband as a politician, she had no sympathy for those who re- 
sented these traits in him and speaks of his enemies, from Joseph E. Johnston to 
baie ne, as “malcontents” and the like. 
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pointed by the President not upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
[Walker] . . . he [Walker] remarked that there was no room in his 
office for him [Bledsoe] . 


Secretary Walker gave Jones a hint not to aid the new- 
comer in his work. Jones learned that Bledsoe had been a 
classmate of Davis and Leonidas Polk at West Point. On 
July 6, Jones records that Bledsoe “is drawing a fine salary 
and performing no services.’”* 

Mrs. Davis wrote years later: “The members of the cabi- 
net were chosen not from the intimate friends of the Presi- 
dent, but from men preferred by the states they represented 

. °* The younger Rhett flatly contradicts this statement. 
“Mr. Memminger,” he declared, “received no recommenda- 
tion for this office [secretary of the treasury] from the South 
Carolina delegation; nor did the delegation from any state 
as far as I know, attempt to influence the President in the 
choice of his Cabinet ...” Rhett later states that L. P. 
Walker was appointed secretary of war upon the recommen- 
dation of Yancey of Alabama. But as Yancey was not the 
“delegation” from that State, Rhett was technically con- 
sistent.° 

President Davis’ cabinet appointments took the public by 
surprise because only one “original” or radical secessionist 
was named. Professor Dodd thus classifies the first Con- 
federate cabinet: Toombs, “radical secessionist” ; Memmin- 
ger, “opponent of the Rhett school” of radical secessionists in 
South Carolina; Walker, “from the union section of Ala- 
bama”; Mallory, “anti secessionist”; Benjamin, “of Whig 
proclivities” ; Reagan, “conservative.” “The purpose of these 
appointments,” continues Dodd, “was evidently the compos- 


*J. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate Capital, 2 vols., 
(Philadelphia, 1866), I, 49, 52, 59. Bledsoe resigned April 7, 1862, Ibid., 119. 

* Memoir, II, 37. In the Montgomery Weekly Post of April 2, 1861 a contribu- 
tor signing himself “A Farmer” complains that President Davis had appointed only 
one Douglas man to office and no Bell men at all. “Shall the Bell and Douglas 
men submit to this rank injustice?” he asks. On April 10 a Bell partizan signing 
himself “Equality” seconds the “Farmer” and boasts that he will not be hushed 
to silence by the “myrmidons of power.” JIbid., April, 10, 1861. 

*R. Barnwell Rhett, Jr., “The Confederate Government at Montgomery,” in 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” 4 vols., (New York, 1887), I, 104. 
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ing of differences and disagreements, not the securing of 
harmony in administration or the ablest talent for the work 
in hand.”® The President’s enemies freely charged that the 
men in his cabinet, save Toombs, simply reflected his own 
views. Rhett, Yancey and Wise never could forgive Davis 
for not being an “original secessionist” like themselves. In 
fact they openly charged him with being a follower rather 
than a leader in the movement. 

Thus the front rank of secessionists saw their creation, 
the Confederacy, thrown into the hands of their erstwhile 
local opponents. They never were reconciled to the Presi- 
dent and the genesis of the opposition immediately appeared 
like a worm in the tender bud. They continued bitterly 
caustic of all his policies, and he never attempted to placate 
them. 

Mrs. Davis insisted that the President was actuated by 
no personal motives in making appointments and the latter’s 
contemporary letters give that impression. Nevertheless his 
enemies could not appreciate his good intentions. Once dur- 
ing the Pierce administration while Davis was Secretary of 
War, the Quarter Master General needed a clerk and made out 
a list arranged with grades of ability, says Mrs. Davis. Davis 
told the General to choose the highest on the list despite the 
complaint of certain Democratic congressmen that the nomi- 
nee was a Whig. “He has been appointed neither as a Whig 
nor as a Democrat,” answered Davis, “but merely as the fit- 
test candidate for the place.”* “Send me another name,” 
once wrote the President to a Governor, “the best, the highest, 
the truest of the land who can do the duty and accept the 
office.””® 


* William E. Dodd, Jefferson Davis, in American Crisis Biographies, (Phila- 
delphia, 1907), 227. An observer who was close at hand thought that the cabinet 
of the Provisional Government was but a makeshift. The editor of the Weekly 
Montgomery Confederation on May 17, 1861 held that “When Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas shall have placed themselves fully in line with 
the great movement, and become members of the Southern Confederacy, then the 
present patriotic cabinet, who have only been waiting for this will, it is said, offer 
pod — Perhaps with this sanguine editor the wish was father to the 

ought. 

* Memoir, I, 521-2. 

*To Governor Shorter of Alabama, May 24, 1863, in Jefferson Davis, Consti- 
tutionalist. His Letters, Papers and Speeches, collected and edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, 10 vols., (Jackson, Miss., 1923), V, 495. 
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That Davis was deeply interested in finding good men for 
positions at his disposal we learn from this letter to a aed 
warm advocate of a candidate: 


I object to your recital of services rendered to me; Ist., because personal 
obligations do not form any standard in the appointment to office. .. . 
There never was a time when I would have sought the letters of any 
man to sustain my political fortunes ...I am... fully aware that 
the appointing power is a public trust to be exercised for the public wel- 
fare and not a private fund with which to discharge personal obliga- 
tions. 


That Jefferson Davis was faithful to the cause of South- 
ern Independence no one has ever denied. But unlike Lin- 
coln he would not appoint a personal enemy for the sake of 
expediency or one with whom he felt he could not work in 
harmony. There were no Sewards or Chases in Davis’ 
political family. In addition to codperation Davis demanded 
patriotism. He refused to reappoint one R. P. Dick to an 
office as the latter was “not considered in North Carolina to 
be well affected to the cause to which her honor is bound.”?® 

The Provisional Confederate Constitution made the fol- 
lowing provision for appointments: 


. he [the President] shall nominate, and by and with the advice int 
consent of the Congress, shall appoint . . . all . . . officers of the Con- 
federacy where appointments are not otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law. But the Congress may by law, vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. . . . The 
President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Congress by granting commissions, which shall expire 
at the end of their next session.1 


The Congress with which President Davis had to deal was 
not more unbending than he. One of its members years later, 


*To A. J. Gonzales, Oct. 16, 1861, in Jbid., 143-4. It is curious how closely 
President Cleveland followed this sentiment both in idea and in phraseology in 
his famous slogan, “Public Office is a public trust.” Yet it is doubtful if Cleve- 
land ever heard of the above letter. ‘ 

* To Governor Z. B. Vance, March 31, 1864. Ibid., VI, 217. 

“The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America, James M. Matthews, editor, (Richmond, 1864) pars. 2, 3, sec. 
2, art. II, pp. 5-7. The Permanent Constitution was similar, merely substituting 
the word “Senate” for “Congress,” Ibid., pp. 18, 19. The Permanent document 
prevented the conventional “recess appointments” by providing that “no person 
rejected by the Senate shall be reappointed to the same office during their ensuing 
recess.” Ibid., par. 4. 
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after Davis’ imprisonment had made him the martyr of the 
South, elaborated upon the ability of the congressmen and 
their trust in the President with whom they worked with 
harmony in the common cause.’* But others who viewed its 
labors considered otherwise. Robert Toombs wrote to Vice 
President Stephens on March 24, 1862: 

. . . the Senate is so small, independent of its material, it cannot main- 
tain itself against the patronage of . . . all the general officers of the 


army and all the civil officers of the Republic. Davis will immediately 
reduce it to a mere lit de justice . . . 18 


Pollard says that the “self denying ordinance” which ex- 
cluded members from holding military commissions, emptied 
Congress of its most gifted members, Toombs, Wigfall, 
Pryor, Keitt, etc.,"* and Professor Dodd remarks that after 
electing Davis the southern people proceeded to shackle him 
with a legislative body which “contained all the elements of 
discord and disagreement it was possible to assemble at one 
time under one roof in the South.” Among these factionists 
Davis’ biographers mention Foote, Wigfall, Barnwell, H. 
V. Johnson, and Yancey.*® 

When one reads of the high percentage of southern men 
who served in the Confederate army one is surprised to learn 
how “gun-shy” many able-bodied men were. One student of 
the period has found that clergymen, teachers, druggists, 
State and county officers, and other classes were exempted 
from military service. The popularity of these callings enor- 
mously increased as the Confederacy became more and more 
in need of recruits.*® In this respect the people of the Con- 


“J. L. M. Curry, Civil History of the 3 onfederate States with some Personal 
Reminiscences. (Richmond, 1901), ch. III 

*U. B. Phillips, The Correspondence of Robert Toombs with Alexander H. 
Stephens and Howell Cobb, in the “Ninth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1916, II, 592. 

“ Life of Jefferson Davis, 161. In chapter XIX Pollard gives a very black 
picture of the Confederate Congress. 

® Jefferson Davis, 257. Eckenrode, the latest biographer of Davis, gives a keen 
analysis of his cabinet appointments; H. J. Eckenrode, Jefferson Davis, President 
of the South (New York, 1923), 122-130. 
m0 B. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy, (New York, 
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federacy were but human. Nevertheless the percentage of 
potential soldiers who actually became such was extremely 
large, some regions of the South responding with glorious 
unselfishness. We now know that all the slackers were not 
found among the “hill-billies” nor yet among the people of 
the Union sections of the country. A very patriotic South 
Carolina lady who was both an admirer of Davis and a com- 
panion of his wife, wrote in her diary from Montgomery as 
early as February 25, 1861: 

Everybody who comes here wants an office, and the many who, of 
course, are disappointed raise the cry of corruption against the few who 


are successful. I thought we had left all that in Washington. Nobody 
is willing to be out of sight, and all will take office . . . 17 


Jefferson Davis and the Confederate Patronage 


To illustrate the pressure those seeking to live off the 
public crib brought to bear on the President of the new gov- 
ernment, and the classes which sought these places, a few 
excerpts from the diary of a close observer are illuminating. 
J. B. Jones had resigned his newspaper connection in Phila- 
delphia when the war opened and had returned to the South. 
Being over fifty years of age and feeling himself to be too 
old for military life he decided to enter the civil service. 
Passing through Richmond on his way to Montgomery, the 
Provisional Capital, with letters of recommendation from 
John Tyler and Henry Wise, he solicited and obtained a 
clerkship in the war department, hoping thus to be where he 
could observe important events and keep a diary. Some of 
his pertinent remarks follow: 

April 28, [1861]. Many clerks are passing through the city [Rich- 
mond] on their way to Montgomery, where they are sure of employ- 
ment. Lucky men, some of them! They have eaten Lincoln’s bread for 
more than a month, and most of them would have been turned out of 
office if there had been no secession .. . 

May 27. The day is pretty much occupied in the packing of eo 


[preparatory to transferring the seat of government to Richmond]. 
is astounding how vast a volume of papers accumulate in a short Ras 


"Mary Boykin Chesnut, A Diary From Dixie, Edited by Isabelle D. Martin 
and Myra Lockett Avary, (New York, 1905), 9. “Our city is being honored,” 
boasts the editor of the Weekly Montgomery ‘Confederation on March 22, 1861, 

“with the appointment of —_ of our citizens in the different departments of 
the Southern Government . . . a better selection could not have been made.” 
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of time—but when we consider the number of applications for office, the 
wonder ceases . . . [nine tenths of these applications were for military 
commissions]. 

June 11 [The Federals were advancing up the Peninsula and Rich- 
mond was apprehensive]. But I learn there is a panic about Williams- 
burg. Several young men from that vicinity have shouldered their pens 
and are applying for clerkships in the departments . . . 

June 26. There are a great many applications for clerkships in the 

departments by teachers who have not followed their pupils to the 
army... 
June 27. A large number of new arrivals are announced from the 
North. Clerks resigned at Washington, and embryo heroes having 
military educations are presenting themselves daily and applying for 
positions here. . . 

April 9. [1862] There are several young officers who have sheathed 
the sword, and propose to draw the pen in the civil service . . . 

November 19. Mr. K., the young Chief of Bureau, who came in 
with Mr. Randolph, declines the honor of going out with him, to the 
— chagrin of several anxious applicants. It is an office “for 
ife” 

December 4. The President sent a hundred papers to the Depart- 
ment today, which he had been diligently poring over. . . . They were 
nearly all applications for office and this business constitutes much of 
his labor. . . . 

December 5. [The instigators of national independence were 
“hurled into the background” and had little share in the patronage] 
. . » De Bow [perhaps the most prominent editor in the South] was 
offered a low clerkship by Mr. Secretary Memminger, which he spurned. 
Fitzgerald accepted a lower class clerkship; and others, who did more 
to produce the revolution than any one of the high functionaries now 
enjoying its emoluments, are to be found in the lowest subordinate 
positions. . . . 

February 3. [1864] The Secretary of War [Seddon] said today he 
would not allow the increased pay to any of his civil officers who were 
young and able to bear arms. . . . It will be very hard on some who are 
refugees, having families dependent on them... . 


President Davis took himself and his duties very seriously, 
History is correct in laying his weakness as an executive to 
that fact. For the triumph of no cause nor to placate any 
interest would he appoint one he considered an undesirable 
man or a personal enemy. To gain an end, no matter how 
holy, never would he have named a Pomeroy or a Cameron 
for office. In this respect he was even more clear-cut than 
Grover Cleveland. Although not dealing with military ap- 
pointments in this study, the following letter relative to the 


— 
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reénstatement of Joseph E. Johnston well illustrates his: 
meticulous defence of his constitutional powers: 


The power to assign Generals to appropriate duties is a function 
confided to me by my countrymen. That trust I have been ready to! 
resign at my country’s will: but, while I hold it, nothing shall io 
me to shrink from its responsibilities or to violate the obligations it 
imposes.18 


j 


One of the most serious controversies that Davis had with 
place-seeking legislators was that with Senators Yancey and. 
Clay of Alabama over the filling of the postmastership of 
Montgomery, Yancey’s home city. When we consider the, 
importance of these men, especially that of Yancey, held by 
many to have been the South’s greatest orator and one of the’ 
earliest and most influential of secessionists, the tone of, 
Davis’ letter is indeed “impolitic.” He wrote the Alabama 
Senators this joint note on April 21, 1862: : 


It is the province of the executive to nominate and of the Senate to con- 
firm or reject. Recommendations are willingly recorded and respect- 
fully considered by me, but I will not agree as to their propriety and 
do not recognize the fairness of the within statement of my course and’ 
assumption as to what it should be.1® 


The President proceeded to nominate a postmaster whom, 
Yancey considered a political enemy of himself. Yancey, 
having been raised on a diet of “senatorial courtesy” in Wash- 
ington and considering the Montgomery postoffice to be his, 
especial plum, protested vigorously. But Davis anticipated. 
the Garfield-Conkling affair by two decades, and replied: 


. . nor will I consent to be influenced in the exercise of the appointing 
power which I hold as a trust for the public good, by personal favor or 
personal resentment. I must add that the Senate is no part of the nomi- 
nating power and that according, as I do, the highest respect to the: 


‘*® Davis to Col. James Phelan of Meridian, Miss., March 1, 1865, in) Rowland, 
op. cit., VI, 503. A similar statement was expressed to General G. W. Smith on 
October 29, 1861, [bid., V, 156. But Davis was not so blunt if no censure was im- 
plied in the recommendation, or perhaps if a supporter offered mere suggestions. 
On’ October 23, 1862, he wrote Senator B. H. Hill of Georgia, one of his permanent 
political friends, “The recommendations you made have been referred to the Sec-: 
retary of War and will receive from him the respectful consideration due to the: 
indorsement they receive.” JIbid., V, 359. 

* In Rowland, V, 234. This controversy, given with a strong Yancey slant, can 
be found in full in John Witherspoon Du Bose, The Life 4 ding ve of William’ 
Lowndes Yancey ... (Birmingham, Ala., 1892), Chapter 27. 
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opinions of Senators when they recommend applicants, I decline to yield 
to any dictation from them on the subject of nominations. . . . I must 
deny the right of anyone to demand my motives for the nominations 
which I think proper to make, and which are subject to no other control 
than approval or disapproval of the Senate. .. . ?° 


To illustrate the frank manner of the President’s attitude 
toward senators we have this description of a conversation 
between Davis and Senator C. C. Clay, Jr., of Alabama: 


. . . [had two interviews with the President . . . He did not recognize 
the duty to respect the wishes of the Senators and Representatives, 
when the office was in the town of the Senator or Representative. I 
told him I would not vote for B. He said: “Very well. If you think it 
right to reject a good man because you and your colleagues prefer 
another, do so.” I said: “I think the Senate will reject him.” Where- 
upon he became vehement—said the Senate could not dragoon him into 
nominating their choice, etc., etc., . . . He is a strange compound which 
I cannot analyze, although I thought I knew him well before he became 
President. He will not ask or receive counsel and, indeed, seems pre- 
disposed to do exactly the way his friends advise him not to do.” 


Opposition to the Executive developed as his potential 
enemies, having first “felt him out,” then proceeded to come 
into open hostilities. The new government stepped upon the 
threshold of history with general confidence and good-feeling. 
Despite misgivings and incredulity upon receiving the list of 
cabinet appointees, the original nominees were ratified with- 
out contention. Yet Grant’s cabinet appointments were not 
less dubiously received than Davis’. However, this dawn of 
mutual confidence and dread of feud was in time supple- 
mented by pique at the President’s tactlessness and the grow- 
ing certainty that the cabinet was incompetent. 

On March 18, 1862 when Mallory was nominated for 
Secretary of the Navy, his name was placed on the table but 


” Davis to Yancey, June 20, 1863, in Rowland, V, 529. After penning the above 
stinging and clear-cut rebuke Davis concludes this letter with a lofty appeal urging 
all patriots to work harmoniously for the common cause. His lack of a sense of 
humor could not be better portrayed. In the Yancey Collection possessed by the 
Alabama Department of Archives and History is a MS. copy of a letter to Davis 
from Yancey dated July 11, 1863 which reads, “. .. I have particularly noticed 
your selections for nominations for office from among the most inveterate personal 
foes I have in Alabama... .” 

™* Clay to Yancey, May 2, 1863, in Du Bose, Yancey, appendix, 743-4. Naturally 
Clay is here giving his own side of the conversation. Davis might well have 
given a different interpretation to the dialogue. 
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was subsequently approved by a vote of thirteen to six.27 On 
the same day a vote to reconsider Benjamin’s appointment as 
Secretary of State was lost by eight votes to thirteen.** But 
nearly a year later, on January 19, 1863, J. A. Seddon was 
affirmed as Secretary of War seemingly without a division, 
while on April 16 the ratification of J. A. Campbell went 
through only by a vote of eighteen to six, Clay and Yancey 
holding out against their fellow Alabaman.** The above op- 
position to the President was quite formidable when we recol- 
lect that there were no clear-cut parties in the Confederacy, 
although the old time States Rights die-hards, chiefly remem- 
bered in the persons of Governors Vance and Brown, might 
be called a permanent party. 

The first clash over civil appointments seems to have ap- 
peared on August 16, 1861 when we read that: 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Venable [A. W. Venable of North Caro- 
lina] withdrew his motion to reconsider the vote advising and consent- 
ing to the nomination of George T. Cook to be postmaster of Raleigh, 
N. C.25 


A week later J. L. M. Curry of Alabama “moved to re- 
consider the vote by which Congress advised and consented 
to said nomination [that of J. M. Reid of New Orleans].” 
His motion was successful.** From then on opposition to 


* Senate Journal, Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States, in Senate 
Documents, 58th. Congress, 2nd. Session, (1903), vols. 25-31, individually num- 
bered from I to VII. II, 73-4. 

* Ibid., 74. 

* Ibid., III, 23, 301. 

* Journal of the Provisional Congress of the Confederacy (Vol. I of the jour- 
nals referred to in note 26), I, 364. On January 29, 1862 Jones of Tennessee 
moved to postpone consideration of two district attorneys and two marshals for 
that state, Ibid., 729. 

* Tbid., 407. (August 24, 1861.) Curry was seemingly not as great an admirer 
of President Davis in war days as he makes out in the book of his old age, 
referred to in note 14 above. On August 31, 1861 the Provisional Journal reads: 
“Mr. Curry from the committee of three appointed to wait on the President . . . 
reported that ... the President had expressed himself highly gratified at the 
extent of the confidence reposed in him by the Congress . . .” and then states that, 
“Mr. Curry ... recommended that Congress advise and consent to the nomina- 
tions except that of Washington Poe, to be postmaster of Macon, Georgia . . . on 
motion of Mr. Curry the nomination of Washington Poe was postponed until next 
session.” Ibid., 464. 
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appointments became more frequent, although long lists of 
minor appointments were often ratified without debate.** 

That the opposition to the President’s appointments grew 
- as the administration waxed less and less successful from a 
military standpoint is not as obvious as his hostile critics and 
unsympathetic biographers would lead us to believe. In April, 
1862 he sent a list containing a large number of appointees 
for revenue collectors, judges, attorneys, and marshals. All 
of these were accepted, except one, with the conventional mo- 
tion, “Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent to his 
appointment agreeably to the nomination of the President.” 
Now and then a nominee’s ratification was postponed but the 
custom did not become chronic. As late as May 1864 long 
lists of civil appointments went through unopposed, although 
military appointments were often rejected, W. M. Browne 
being refused acceptance as Brigadier General on February 
18, 1865 by the overwhelming vote of eighteen to two.”® 

A peculiar and perhaps a dubious role was played in the 
Senate by Benjamin H. Hill of Georgia. Yancey and other 
enemies of Davis accused Hill of servile boot-licking and 
henchmanship toward the President, and Yancey’s partial 
biographer, Du Bose, discusses Hill’s offences at length. But 
if the Georgia Senator was as contemptible as has been al- 
leged, he well succeeded in covering his tracks as far as the of- 
ficial legislative record is concerned. On his motion the Presi- 
dent’s nominee for district attorney in Hill’s own state was 
placed on the table, April 7, 1862.°° Two weeks later Hill 
moved to have the name of H. M. Jeter for postmaster of 
Columbus, Georgia, disposed of in the same way. The Senate 


7 On April 18, 1862 the President submitted a large number of nominations for 
postmasterships which were accepted on April 21, Senate Journal, Journal of the 
Confederate Congress, II, 193-4, 208. On February 19, 1863 another long list was 
ratified, Jbid., III, 83. On April 30, 1863 Clay of Alabama moved to hold up the 
appointment of E. M. Burton for postmaster of Montgomery till the next session, 
which was done. Ibid., 399. 

* This exception was the name of J. C. Nicoll for district attorney for Georgia, 
Ibid., II, 187. His nomination was ratified six days later, April 13. [bid., 279. On 
September 9, Thomas Crawford was rejected as postmaster of Athens, Ga. Jbid., 
267. The name of D. H. Cooper as superintendent of Indian Affairs was returned 
to Davis on September 26, Ibid., 344-5. 

* Tbid., IV, 577. 

Tbid., II, 187. 
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followed his advice.**. A few days later Davis submitted a 
list of five nominees for court positions in the “Indian Coun- 
try.” When the Senate assembled in the fall Hill moved to 
lay them all on the table, and this was done.** 

No other senator seems to have tampered with the Presi- 
dent’s nominees more than did Hill. Doubtless his enemies 
charged this opposition to an endeavor to “save his face.” 
His colleagues may have so construed his actions as on March 
18, 1862, when there was opposition to Mallory and Benjamin 
as cabinet appointments, and Hill moved to reconsider all 
appointments to cabinet positions, but was voted down.” 

When the government of the United States was first 
launched the Federal Constitution was found to be silent on 
the matter of the removal of appointive officials by the presi- 
dent. At this point the “implied powers” of the executive 
were invoked, upon the suggestion of Madison himself it is 
said, and the theory was generally accepted. When the 
states’ rights party organized the Confederacy they were 
careful to avoid the possibilities of implied powers. rising to 
enslave them and so placed this paragraph in the new consti- 
tution: 

The principal officers in each of the executive departments, and all 
persons connected with the diplomatic service, may be removed from 
office at the pleasure of the President. All other civil officers of the 
executive departments may be removed at any time by the President, or 
other appointing power, when their services are unnecessary, or for 
dishonesty, incapacity, inefficiency, misconduct, or neglect of duty; and 


when so removed shall be reported to the Senate, together with the 
reasons therefor.** 


The above provision merely states that “the removal shall 
be reported to the Senate, together with the reasons there- 
for.” No mention is made of these “reasons,” and as a re- 
sult the Senate was often impatient because of executive non- 
chalance. Neither did the President promptly report remov- 
als, according to certain belligerent senators. Here and there 


™ Tbid., 222, (April 21). Jeter’s name was accepted September 2. Jbid., 256. 
erg + ae 27, 1862) ; 404, (October 3, 1862). 
“Par. 3, Sec. 2, Art. II, Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government. 
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throughout the Journal are demands on the part of the Senate 
that he give them such information more ungrudgingly.* 

Usually the Senate made no protest when removals were 
made, most of them being postmasters; however, sessions 
were held behind closed doors and the Journal is disappoint- 
ingly meager. The reports of speeches are not given and no 
newspaper men were there to stir up popular opinion. It is 
interesting to note that one of the last acts of the Senate be- 
fore its final adjournment was to investigate the removal of 
W. H. Robertson, Postmaster of Osborne’s Ford, Virginia.*® 

As a dispensor of patronage Jefferson Davis was unique 
in American history. That he was thoroughly honest, as he 
saw his duty to be in selecting men, seems evident. Whether 
he used tact and finesse in his selections is another question. 
Davis had served in President Pierce’s cabinet and was ac- 
quainted with the mad jam for place. He doubtless sought 
to start the new Republic on the right track, but he had to 
deal with a Senate and an official class steeped in the spoils sys- 
tem of the “old government at Washington.” He appears to 
have been oblivious to the ancient saying that “old dogs cannot 
be taught new tricks,” and his candor was misinterpreted as 
lack of tact and often as ingratitude. The mildest term we 
can use in describing his dispensation of patronage is that he 
was “inpracticable” in a land where politicians were far from 
dead. 


* Especially under dates of February 19 and April 30, 1863, Journals, III, 
"® Thid., IV, 744, (March 18, 1865). 
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COUNT ALEKSYEY KONSTANTINOVICH 
TOLSTOY 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 


O MOST people the name Tolstoy calls to mind the great 

Tolstoy, Leo, the philosopher, reformer, and novelist, 
but he was only the most prominent of the writers of that 
name. At least two other Tolstoys have achieved prominence 
in various fields of literature, beside the number that have 
distinguished themselves in scientific and other work. It is 
of a second cousin of Leo, Count Aleksyey Konstantinovich, 
that we shall think for a few moments and while he is less 
known abroad than he deserves to be, he stands out as an in- 
teresting figure in Russian literature. 

Amid all the great writers of his country he is almost 
alone in his love for the past. It is startling to think how 
completely Russian literature is absorbed in the present. 
Every decade has seen a new movement. Every generation 
has hurled itself into the gigantic task of renovating the na- 
tional structure. Every author has sought some new message 
to deliver in prophetic tones to his fellow men. With the haste 
and the confusion around him, almost no one has stopped to 
look back, to glance over the path that his country has taken, 
and to meditate for an instance on the strange figures that 
have moved across its history. 

This was the mission of Count Aleksyey Konstantinovich 
Tolstoy. He had no message to deliver. He sought nothing 
for himself, either in life or in literature. Art for art’s sake 
was his goal, and this called down upon his head curses and 
execrations from critic after critic who sought for a message 
and finding none decided that he was a negligible factor in 
his country’s intellectual life. Yet Count Tolstoy almost had 
a message. He had an idea, a dream, perhaps, and perhaps 
also that dream contained more truth and more meaning than 
the messages which were being broadcast around him. 


| 
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That message was the superiority of the good old days, 
when as yet there were no Tatars in the land. He loved those 
days when Russia was one with Europe, when the rough and 
harsh system which he detested had not yet planted its indeli- 
ble mark upon the population and when his fancy saw in his 
beloved country those elements of freedom and of liberty 
which the West had retained and which his literary associates 
were striving to introduce by force. Freedom by force! It 
was as absurd as Dostoyevsky considered the Western alter- 
native, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, or death. If you could 
not introduce brotherhood at the point of a bayonet, you could 
not introduce ordered liberty by terrorism. It seemed so 
obvious, but people would not listen. 

Asa result Count Tolstoy lived and wrote. He studied the 
past. He was attracted by the grim figure of Ivan the Terri- 
ble with his bloodthirsty career and he drew him again and 
again. He explained in his novel, Prince Serebryany, that “as 
he read the historical sources for this period, the books have 
more than once fallen from his hands and he has thrown his 
pen down in anger, not from the thought that Ivan IV could 
exist but from the thought that a society could exist which 
could look at him without dissatisfaction.” But he could not 
get away from Ivan. 

What kind of a man was he, then, to stand aloof from the 
great events which were going on around him? Count Alek- 
syey Konstantinovich was born August 24, 1817 in Peters- 
burg, but he was educated chiefly in the Ukraine on his uncle’s 
estate. Life was interrupted by trips abroad and when he 
was eleven or twelve years old he was taken to Germany and 
while visiting at Weimar, he sat upon Goethe’s knee. It was a 
mere detail but it made an impression on the boy. He studied 
for a while at the University of Moscow, served for a time in 
the Russian Embassy at the German Diet at Frankfort and 
took part in the Crimean War. Alexander II whom he had 
known as a child, wished to make him his aide-de-camp but 
the modest count refused and received instead the title of 
Court Huntsman. He married Sofia Bakhmeteva and a 
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nephew of his, George Bakhmetev, was the last Imperial Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington. He died in 1875. 

His was a placid life, spent in the study of art and in the 
open, for Count Tolstoy made a reputation for himself as a 
hunter as well as a writer. His two passions were the chase 
and Italian art. They formed a curious pair, but he declared 
himself that it was due to this union of culture and of outdoor 
life that he escaped in his work the burden of depression that 
lay upon many of his compatriots, and that his writings were 
in a major instead of a minor key. 

Art and beauty formed the guiding star of his life and his 
works reflect his feelings. There is none of that sordid and 
unpleasant suffering that marks so many Russian authors. 
There is the charm of the country, the sympathetic under- 
standing of its past and of its legends, the interest in its fu- 
ture, but above all and throughout all, Count Tolstoy is the 
European gentleman of a liberal school with a love of order 
and of freedom, but without that burning desire to overturn 
the world and make order and freedom antitheses, which lay 
in the minds of many Russian thinkers. 

This attitude comes out well in one of his longer poems, 
“St. John Damascene,” where he describes how the saint gives 
up his post at the court of the Caliph of Bagdad to retire to a 
wilderness and sing of God. The monks cannot understand 
this and his preceptor bids him to give up his art: 

If thou dost wish to serve beneath my sway, 

I am prepared to teach thee and to guide. 

Thy mind must cease to wander and to stray, 
Abstain from thoughts that nourish only pride ; 

By fasting long and strictly thou shalt hide 

Thy joyful spirit and thy songs away. 

Since thou art now a hermit in the wild, 

Thou must destroy what earthly dreams thou hast. 
Check thou thy pride, assume a manner mild 

And close thy lips with seal of silence fast. 


Fill thou thy soul with sorrow and with prayer,— 
Thus I command and thus thou art to fare! 


The singer breaks this command but the Blessed Virgin 
herself appears from heaven to rebuke the preceptor and save 
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John from punishment. Through her intervention St. John 
Damascene is given back his art, 


And John whose accents never cloy 
Doth celebrate with noble voice 

Him whom the earth is glad to praise 
Unceasingly for His great might, 

To whom each rock, each star doth raise 
Eternal anthems, as is right. 


It is the sacredness of song and of joy, the all-pervading 
power of purity and goodness that appears again and again 
in his works, until his devotion to art becomes almost as com- 
manding as the devotion of his comrades to social theories. 

Yet it is on his historical works that his fame rests. He 
grasped the character of Ivan the Terrible and reproduced the 
furious fits of rage and the equally sincere and soul-shaking 
periods of repentance of that formidable ruler. Take his 
ballad, “Prince Mikhailo Repnin,”’ where he handles one of 
Ivan’s crimes in the manner of the historical songs of the 
period: 

Within the walls of Moscow there feasts both night and day 
The dread Ivan Vasilich with comrades bold and gay. 


Long rows of golden vessels shine on the crowded board ; 
Behind them sit the guardsmen, a wanton, reckless horde. 


The wine flows down since evening upon the palace floor ; 
To please the tsar since nightfall, the shameless singers roar ; 


They sing the joys of battle, the deeds of former times, 
The capture of Kazan and great Astrakhan’s strong lines. 


These tales of former glory give to the tsar no cheer ; 
He calls to an attendant for masks and pleasure’s gear. 


“Long live, long live my bailiffs, my faithful guardsmen true! 
Play louder and yet louder, my sweetly singing crew! 


“Let each, my loyal comrades, let each select a mask— 
I first shall gladly open the dance’s merry task! 


“Then follow me, my bailiffs, my faithful guardsmen true! 
Play louder and yet louder, my sweetly singing crew!” 
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All raised on high their goblets. Alone amid the din 
One did not raise his goblet, Mikhailo Prince Repnin. 


“Forget not God, my master! Forget not thine estate! 
Great tsar, thou hast selected thy guards by evil fate! 


“Disperse by righteous order the devil’s cursed train! 
: And dance not thus, great master, and shame thy noble reign !” 


The tsar made answer, frowning! “Art thou insane, thou slave? 
Or art thou overdrunken? Be still and pardon crave! 


“Dare not to make a murmur and cease this foolish strife; 
Or else I swear is passing the last day of thy life!” 


ie Then rose and raised his goblet Repnin the prince most true: 
“May all the guardsmen perish !”—he crossed himself anew,— 


“Long live our tsar and master, both Orthodox and great! 
| And may he rule his people as e’er was ruled the state! 


“May he despise as treason the flatterer’s foul breath! 
FI I ne’er shall wear this bauble, e’en though it cause my death!” 


we 


Upon the mask he trampled and showed no sign of fear ; 
From out his hands has fallen the foaming goblet dear. 


“Then die, audacious traitor! Thy words thou soon shalt rue!” 
j Down fell, pierced by his sceptre, Repnin the prince most true. 


Again they raise their goblets, again the cups resound, 
' Upon the massive tables the drunken guardsmen pound. 


Their laughter loud increases,—and wild it is to hear, 
But cups and clanking goblets give to the tsar no cheer. 


“For naught I slew and murdered a loyal, trusty man! 
For me all joy lies henceforth beneath a righteous ban!” 


The wine flows down unnoticed upon the palace floor ; 
Unnoticed by their master the shameless singers roar. 


They sing the joys of battle, the deeds of former times, 
The capture of Kazan and great Astrakhan’s strong lines. 


That was the way of Ivan with his frantic efforts to root 
{ out treason, but at times Count Tolstoy reflected sadly whether 
conditions were better in his day. Take the Hero Potok, 
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whom he represents as a subject of Vladimir of Kiev. He 
falls in a trance and awakes in the Moscow of Ivan. The 
tsar is earth’s god and life seems blasphemous to the worthy 
Potok. He awakes again and visits a modern court where 
a murder trial is going on: 


The man poisoned his father, both his aunts he had slain, 
Then by ill-gotten wealth still unsated, 

He had strangled two brothers, three daughters had slain ; 
For the jury’s decision he waited. 

When the jurors return with a satisfied air: 

“Though he slew, yet no punishment is he to bear!” 

With their heartiest congratulation, 

All the ladies expressed approbation. 


He visits a modern lecturer who is proving that God is a kind 
of oxygen and who denounces him for saying that he, a 
nobleman, is one of the people: 


To Potok comes the thought,—Oh, defend me, good Lord! 
I have truly awakened too early. 

*T was but yesterday eve they fell down and adored 
Moscow’s khan and seemed not even surly. 

Now to-day they are worshipping man with great zeal. 

It is needful, I know, and I think all must feel 

That the foolishness they have propounded 

On yesterday’s cringing is founded. 


He enters a third room where girl students with bobbed hair 
and talking of woman’s rights are dissecting a corpse, and 
again is the comment :— 


Our old witches were naked, with feet that were bare, 
But they ne’er were reported to be without hair, 
As through forest and mountain they wandered. 


He could rebel as well as any one against governmental 
stupidity and we have his sketch “Russian History from Gos- 
tomysl, from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Centuries,” in which 
he satirizes the attempt ever since the days of Rurik to intro- 
duce into Russia order with a Germanic tinge: 


Now listen well, my children 

While grandsir talks a bit. chi 
Our land is rich and fruitful, , 
Of order not a whit. 3 
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And this is true, my children! 
A thousand years did sit 

Our ancestors and pondered. 
Mid order, not a whit... . 


And so there came three brothers 
Variags both strong and fit. 

They see the land is fruitful ; 

Of order not a whit. 


They stay and try to introduce order but they fail; the Tatars 
fail; Ivan the Terrible tries it, 


With such a tsar the people 
Could live with peace and pride 
But nothing is eternal 

And Tsar Ivan soon died. 


More trouble until Peter comes: 


Tsar Peter loved his order, 
Like Tsar Ivan would sit; 
And sometimes he was pleasant 
And often he was lit. . . . 


You all, ere Christmas cometh 
With order I will cram 
And so to get his order 
He went to Amsterdam. 


The irreverent story brings the history down to his own day 
and still, alas, there is no order. 

This poem is not included in the complete collection of his 
works and we can only mention a few of the lyric lines, as 


Do you e’er think, Maria, 
Of one ancestral hall, 

The sleeping pond hard by it, 
The aged lindens tall ? 


The alleys still and silent, 
The garden waste and old, 

The while a lofty gallery 

Doth many portraits hold? 


| | 
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Do you e’er think, Maria, 
Of skies at eventide, 

The plains so smooth and fertile, 
The bells, the village pride? 


The bank behind the garden, 
The river’s quiet flow, 

The level golden meadow 
Where flowers gaily grow? 


The grove where first we wandered 
Together, all alone? 

Do you e’er think, Maria, 
Of days which now are flown? 


Yet for the major works of Count Tolstoy we must return 
again to the past and in the trilogy, “The Death of Ivan the 
Terrible,” “Tsar Feodor,” and “Tsar Boris,” we have the 
greatest historical dramas of Russia. They deal with three 
moments in the career of Boris Godunov but of the three, the 
second play has held an almost unique position on the Russian 
stage. When it was finally produced long after the poet’s 
death, it was the opening piece of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and it has maintained itself as one of the most popular dramas 
of the Russian stage along with the plays of Chekhov and 
the other moderns. 

The first of the plays shows us again that grim ruler after 
his murder of his son. He wants to abdicate, but Boris Godu- 
nov forces the nobles to beg him to come back. His words 
sound modern; there is trouble outside: 


O boyars, can we think at such a crisis, 

At such a mournful moment for all Russia, 

Of choosing a new tsar? But if, suppose, 

Ye found a man, who suited well the council, 
Are ye convinced the people too will wish him? 
That he will satisfy the entire country? 

But if, perchance, revolt begins? What then? 
Have we ourselves sufficient unity 

To fight against our foes, within, without, 

And as one man to stand and face them all? 


The nobles know they have not the power and so they ask 
the tsar to come back. We see him at his devotions, at his 
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work, at his mad outbursts of wrath that only Boris can guide 
and steer. We see the intrigues of the boyars, the plots of the 
nobles, and through it all the grim prophecy of the seers that 
Boris will ultimately be tsar and reign but seven years. To 
bring it about, he excites Ivan and the wild ruler, the master 
of men, falls dead. Then comes the reign of Feodor. 

Heisasaint. The intrigues continue. The new tsar tries 
in vain to reconcile Boris, his brother-in-law, and the leader 
of the opposition, Prince Ivan Petrovich Shuysky. It is no 
use. The feud breaks out again. Mistakes and gossip drive 
the tsar to fury and finally Boris gets his chance. Prince Ivan 
Petrovich commits suicide (?) in prison much as Boris Savin- 
kov did in recent years (perhaps it is a convenient term for 
murder) and the young Dimitry falls upon a knife and is 
killed. Feodor is overwhelmed and the play ends with his 
despairing cry, 


O God, why didst Thou make me tsar? 


The way is cleared for Boris to take the throne and after 
some delay, he accepts and starts on his dream of uniting 
Russia and the West. He knows what has happened but he 
will get away from his own past: 


Henceforth all ties that bind 
Me to the past are rent in twain! The time 
‘Of hellish darkness is no more—the sun 
Now shines again—and Tsar Boris doth rule 
To spread and foster light and truth! Let him 
Be tsar—no longer liveth Godunov. 


He tries to marry his daughter Ksenia to a Danish prince 
Christian. The children welcome the new life. They see in 
it a return to the-good old days, 

When yet all Germany lay sunk in gloom 


And darkness, in Kiev there were more 
Than forty schools. The Tatars ruined all. 


Everything seems hopeful until the rumor comes that 
Dimitry is not dead. He has reappeared and the people rally 
to him. Disaster follows. Christian dies of poison. Boris 
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sees himself forced to reintroduce punishments as savage as 
those of Ivan. Everything goes to ruin. In despair he sends 
for Kleshnin, the man who removed Dimitry. He sees the 
ghost of Dimitry on his throne and Kleshnin when he comes 
denounces him as a murderer, and urges him to leave the 
throne, retire to a hermitage and expiate his sins. Boris will 
not. He fights a losing fight and drops dead at a dinner of 
the boyars, leaving his son to stand the strain and face the 
opposition of the entire nation. 

It is a study of the consequences of a crime. It is a pic- 
ture of Russia and only the weird events of the last years 
have thrown some light on the dread times that ended the 
dynasty of Rurik. 

He touched the same period again in his novel, Prince 
Serebryany appearing in English under the title, A Prince of 
Outlaws. Serebryany is a young and honest soldier ready to 
defend the Tsar but utterly unable to understand Ivan’s policy 
in choosing the oprichniks (guardsmen) and giving them 
permission to rob and murder at will. Serebryany befriends 
some outlaws and they come repeatedly to his assistance ; they 
rescue him from prison; he leads them for Russia against a 
band of invading Tatars, and the whole group for their brave 
services are pardoned by the Tsar. The bandit leader refuses 
to submit but ultimately he too is pardoned for he is the chief 
assistant of the great Yermak Timofeyevich, the conqueror 
of Siberia. There is a love story in the novel, but Yelena who 
has married the boyar Morozov to save herself from one of 
Ivan’s ruffians takes the veil when she finds that Morozov has 
paid the penalty for defending her before Serebryany can 
return to claim her hand. It is a splendid background that 
we have. Here as nowhere else has the author depicted the 
splendid madness of Ivan, his ruthless cruelty and his equally 
unpredictable mercy. We have pictures of the bandits and of 
the sorcerers of the day. Above all there is Mitka, a great 
bulk of a peasant boy whose sweetheart has been stolen by 
the oprichniks and who thinks only of vengeance. He is like 
Ursus in the Quo Vadis of Sienkiewicz, slow to think but slow 
to desist from action. He is a true type of the strong man 
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and his final duel with the oprichnik Khomyak, where he re- 
sists the armed man with a wagon pole as his weapon, is an 
unforgettable scene. Outstanding, too, is old Morozov with all 
the proud and unbending dignity of an ancient race. He 
prefers to die rather than sit below Godunov at table. His 
honor is all that he values and to defend that honor he dares 
to beard Ivan in his own lair and denounce the tsar for his 
long career of crime. 

There is no novel in Russian that can compare with this 
in its treatment of history and in its scenic effects. It is a 
unique work so unusual for Russian literature that the con- 
ventional critics have merely denounced it and let it go at that. 
Of course there may be defects in it. There are, but that is 
not the important fact. What is of value is that here we have 
a careful and a readable and an inspiring analysis of Ivan the 
Terrible, that man who in his madness shaped the policy of 
Russia. He first brought a printing press into Moscow; he 
first made large numbers of reforms; he first visualized the 
need of reaching the Baltic Sea; he was the best educated 
thinker of the Russian nobility of his day and at the same time 
he was cruel, tyrannical, bloodthirsty, fanatical. There is a 
paradox here and the paradox becomes more striking when 
we realize that Russian folk poetry has taken him at his own 
valuation while it has uniformly condemned Peter the Great. 
No one can know the secret of the man, whether he was mad 
or sane. He wanted to marry Queen Elizabeth of England 
and at the same time he massacred right and left and then 
prayed for the souls of his victims. 

There is no sense to it all, and that is the feeling that we 
get from the presentation of him by Count Tolstoy. Yet 
though he does not sympathize he feels the greatness of the 
paradox of the man and in his frequent representations he 
always gives the real greatness, the real cruelty, the real 
charm, of Ivan the Terrible. 

The works of Count Tolstoy are readable. They are clear. 


_ They are magnificent. Yet they preach no theory. If they 


hold that Russia was once more civilized than she was some 
centuries later, if they condemn the excesses of the present, 
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they always maintain the attitude of freedom from polemics. 
Art for art’s sake always remains the principle of the author. 

He has the ideals of the West but he has the love of Russia 
and the sense of the past. No author before or since has been 
able or interested in presenting this kind of a picture. Though 
he may be but a minor writer, yet he has something to say 
and we abroad who want to understand Russia, who want to 
know and yet to stand apart from the feuds and the quarrels 
which rage about that country, cannot afford to overlook 
Count Aleksyey Konstantinovich Tolstoy as a source for an 
understanding of the past, of those days that are no more, 
when the tsar was the representative of God on earth and 
when he admitted no limit to his power, no barrier to his will. 
It was Count Tolstoy;who knew how to describe that period and 
he is today the great historical poet, dramatist and novelist 
of Russia. It is a strange post, strangely isolated from the 
sympathies and love of his fellow writers, but it is his post 
and his field. Perhaps there is something in his theory that 
Russia was better and freer before the coming of the Tatars. 
Perhaps all those times can come again, when mankind 
hearkens to the call of the wild and merges itself in the better 
side of nature. At all events, if we would see the Russia of 
the past, the Russia of the bandits and the Cossacks and the 
great wars of history, we must turn to him and whether he 
will or not, his name will ever be connected with the grim 
tsar whom he loathed but whom he constantly portrayed. He 
has a story for us, if not a message, and therefore his place in 
Russian literature will be secure and his fame will spread 
more and more outside of his native land. 


er 


JAMIE BOSWELL’S THORN IN THE FLESH 


WALDO H. DUNN 
College of Wooster 


OM DID James Boswell dislike most? Even to ex- 

pert Boswellians that question, I fancy, may at first 

seem unanswerable. We know that the irrepressible little 

Scot had perhaps more than enough petty hatreds. He never 

fails to impress upon us that Oliver Goldsmith was a nuisance. 

Mrs. Thrale exasperated him; she kept “lion Johnson” too 

often and too successfully in leading strings; she was a rival 

biographer. Sir John Hawkins—poor, discursive Knight— 

came in for his share of detraction. And so I might go on 
through a long list. 

For most of those whom I have mentioned, however, it is 
clear upon careful consideration that Boswell had secret re- 
spect. His dislike of them was transient and not deep-seated, 
a kind of petulance, if you will; they did not sufficiently humor 
him. He mentions them freely in his magnum opus ; he quotes 
from them; he associated with them in public; he was on 
speaking terms with them. His thorn in the flesh must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Boswell himself tells us in a note to the revised edition 
of his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson 
that he found it necessary to omit “a few observations . . . 
which might be considered as passing the bounds of a strict 
decorum”; in particular, “the thoughtless portions” of a 
famous reference to Sir Alexander M’Donald. 

“A contemptible scribbler,” continues Boswell, “of whom 
I have learned no more than that, after having disgraced and 
deserted the clerical character, he picks up in London a scanty 
livelihood by scurrilous lampoons under a feigned name, has 
impudently and falsely asserted that the passages omitted 
were defamatory, and that the omission was not voluntary, 
but compulsory. The last insinuation I took the trouble 
publickly to disprove; yet, like one of Pope’s dunces, he 
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persevered in ‘the lie o’erthrown’. 
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The other clue is found in the dedication of the Life of 
Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds: 

“In one respect,” remarks Boswell, “this work will, in 
some passages, be different from the former. In my Tour, I 
was almost unboundedly open in my communications, and 
from my eagerness to display the wonderful fertility and 
readiness of Johnson’s wit, freely showed to the world its 
dexterity, even when I was myself the object of it. I trusted 
that I should be liberally understood. . . . But it seems that 
I have judged too well of the world. . . . It is related of the 
great Dr. Clarke, that when in one of his leisure hours he was 
unbending himself with a few friends in the most playful and 
frolicksome manner, he observed Beau Nash approaching; 
upon which he suddenly stopped: ‘My boys, (said he,)-let us 
be grave: here comes a fool.’ The world, my friend, I have 
found to be a great fool, as to that particular, on which it has 
become necessary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, 
in this work been more reserved; and though I tell nothing 
but the truth, I have still kept in mind that the whole truth is 
not always to be exposed.” 

The first edition of the Tour to the Hebrides was pub- 
lished ‘in 1785; the Life of Johnson in 1791. Be it noticed 
that the ‘contemptible scribbler’ of the Tour has grown into 
‘the world’ of the Life. Nor is this all-inclusiveness of Bos- 
well mere hyperbole; the scribbler’s work had been effective; 
the flashes of merriment had set the reading world of Eng- 
land aroar, and had made poor Bozzy sufficiently ridiculous. 
It was painful discipline, to be sure, but for Boswell the 
chastening was wholesome. The ‘reserve’ which marks the 
greater artistry of the Life of Johnson is no mean fruit of 
discipline. 

With something of unerring wisdom, Boswell did not 
mention the name of his lampooner, and thus deprived John 
Wolcot of the immortality enjoyed by all those who have a 
place in that extensive ‘view of literature and literary men in 
Great Britain for near half a century,’ which is called the 
Life of Samuel Johnson. It is, indeed, doubtless the result 
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of the skilful way in which Boswell has subordinated him that 
the ‘contemptible scribbler’ is so little known. If the general 
reader were asked to identify the satirist whose influence was 
so potent upon the world’s greatest biographer, I venture to 
say he could not do so. Even when the name is mentioned 
it is ordinarily recognized only by specialists in Johnsoniana 
and Boswelliana. Now and then, however, when Wolcot’s 
pen-name—Peter Pindar—is spoken, there are found those 
who know something of him. 


II 


I regret that the fame of this Peter Pindar has grown 
dim. Such cleverness as he possessed is not so common and 
abundant as to merit the oblivion into which it has fallen. I 
am sure there must be many to whom his work will come as 
refreshingly as it first came to me. I became acquainted with 
Peter under good auspices. As a senior at Yale in Septem- 
ber 1905, I was a member of a class in English literature then 
known as “Dr. Johnson and his Circle,” and thus began my 
Johnsonian studies at the very time our distinguished 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker began his teaching and special 
investigation of Dr. Samuel and his biographer. When Dr. 
Charles G. Osgood, who had been directing the course at 
Yale, was called to Princeton only a short time before the 
opening of the college year, Dr. Tinker, as he was then known, 
turned to the work, and by that happy accident entered upon 
a career of research which has definitely enriched English 
literature. I think that Dr. Johnson, who loved casual hap- 
penings, would enjoy the story of how Mr. Tinker was set 
upon the trail. 

I am glad to bear witness to the value of that course. It 
revealed to me a new world of some of the most interesting 
people I had ever met, or am likely to meet. From Johnson I 
learned some of the things most essential to young college 
men: hatred of cant and sentimentality; reverence for all 
proper dignity and authority; courage to meet and to con- 
quer the difficulties of life; in a word, he helped me to develop 
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fiber. The young Dr. Tinker was enthusiastic. He threw 
himself unsparingly into the work, and developed a true 
Johnsonian roar. I can yet hear him voicing those charac- 
teristic phrases of the burly lexicographer, ““How now, Sir!” 
and “Why, yes, Sir!” 

It was then that I chanced upon the “Poetical and Con- 
gratulatory Epistle to James Boswell, Esquire,” and the 
“Bozzy and Piozzi,” which I read with a glee which I shall 
never forget. I wrote, out of sheer interest, a brief biogra- 
phy of Wolcot. I thought then, and I still think, that he is 
worthy of a place in the Johnsonian neighborhood; for, of 
course, he has definitely forfeited the right to make one of the 
charmed Circle. 

III 


The story of Wolcot’s life can be compassed in little space. 
The really significant features of it are few, and I am glad 
to think that there are wholesome tendencies in the scholar- 
ship of today which would make it an offence to parade the 
insignificant. Let the well-forgotten remain forgotten. Dr. 
Wolcot has earned sufficient oblivion, I take it, in having the 
story of his life buried in two German theses. My own 
sketch of his life has never been published, and never will be. 

The curious may therefore go to Theodor Reitterer’s 
Leben und Werke Peter Pindars, Christian Gaehde’s John 
W olcot: Sein Leben und seine Werke, or to the brief account 
by William Carr in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
In 1830 John Taylor, speaking of the unpublished manu- 
scripts left by Wolcot, ventured the opinion that “if properly 
selected, they might prove a valuable addition to the poetic 
treasures of the country.” I doubt it. I never sought any of 
them. I cannot bring myself to believe that the world needs 
them. If we do not know Peter Pindar after a perusal of 
those five volumes of 1812, I fancy we never shall know him. 

Certain things about him we should remember. We 
should know that he studied medicine, and received the M.D. 
degree from Aberdeen University, September 8, 1767. He 
took orders ; was actually admitted as Priest to the Bishopric 
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of London, June 25, 1769. But he never shone in either pro- 
fession. What he really wanted was a sinecure. As none 
came to hand, he turned to coining his gift of satire into 
money. His first considerable work, A Supplicating Epistle 
to the Reviewers, appeared in 1778, and so struck the public 
fancy that Wolcot abandoned medicine, settled in London, and 
turned to literature. He harassed the Royal Academicians 
with many odes; he scourged poor old George III; he scandal- 
ized the Pope; he sniggered at the Bishops. Nothing was 
too sacred or too secret to escape him. Between 1785 and 
1812 he produced fifty-four pieces of considerable length, 
besides many shorter ones, and much that remains unpub- 
lished. His work made a place for itself, and in 1793 he 
entered into an agreement with his publishers whereby he re- 
ceived an annuity of £250 for the remainder of his life, which 
proved to be until 1819, “more years than the purchasers ex- 
pected or desired.” One of his satires, the “Nil Admirari,” 
led him into a personal encounter with William Gifford, in 
which Wolcot’s head was severely battered with his own 
cane. Accounts of the fracas were published in the London 
Morning Chronicle, August 19 to 25, 1800. 

Wolcot did a real service when he helped John Opie rise 
from the obscurity of Cornwall to fame in London. Indeed, 
I think that Wolcot was sincerely interested in painting, as is 
evidenced by some of his own productions and by his edition 
of Matthew Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters. His knowl- 
edge of the principles of the art made his “Odes to the Royal 
Academicians” stingingly effective. 

Upon the publication of Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides 
and Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Wolcot turned 
his light artillery upon these rival biographers. I think he 
enjoyed this sport immensely. Jamie B. and the trim little 
wife of the Italian music master amused him infinitely. The 
spontaneity and lightness of touch in these satires bear wit- 
ness to the glee which gave them birth. For me they have 
become inseparably associated with the works which they 
satirize. I feel sure that all who allow Wolcot to illuminate 
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with mirth the Tour and the Anecdotes will enjoy such reward 
of laughter as will promote their health and prolong their 
lives. There is a ridiculous side to the whole business, and 
Wolcot has revealed and immortalized it. 


IV 


I do not intend to deprive any one of the joy of making 
his own first-hand acquaintance with the Johnsonian satires. 
I desire only to point out a few of the passages which aroused 
Boswell’s wrath and embittered him to the grave. The 
“Epistle” begins with this address to Boswell: 


O Boswell, Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er thy name, 
Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame; 

Thou jackall, leading lion Johnson forth 

To eat M’Pherson ’midst his native North; 

To frighten grave professors with his roar, 

And shake the Hebrides from shore to shore— 
All hail! At length, ambitious Thane, thy rage 
To give one spark to Fame’s bespangled page 

Is amply gratified—a thousand eyes 

Survey thy books with rapture and surprise! 
Loud, of thy Tour, a thousand tongues have spoken, 
And wonder’d that thy bones were never broken! 


Triumphant, thou thro’ Time’s vast gulph shalt sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale ; 

Close to the classic Rambler shalt thou cling, 

Close as a supple courtier to a King; 

Fate shall not shake thee off with all its pow’r, 
Stuck like a bat to some old ivy’d tower. 

Nay, though thy Johnson ne’er had bless’d thine eyes, 
Paoli’s deeds had raised thee to the skies! 

Yes! his broad wing had raised thee (no bad hack) 

A tom-tit twitt’ring on an eagle’s back. 


Thou, curious scrapmonger, shalt live in song 
When death hath still’d the rattle of thy tongue; 
E’en future babes to lisp thy name shall learn, 

And Bozzy join with Wood, and Tommy Hearn, 
Who drove the spiders from much prose and rhime, 
And snatch’d old stories from the jaws of Time. 
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One example of Wolcot’s manner of dealing with the 
: minute details of Boswell’s description will suffice: 


( Who will not, too, thy pen’s minutie bless, 
That gives posterity the Rambler’s dress? 

Methinks I view his full, plain suit of brown, 

The large grey bushy wig that grac’d his crown, 

Black worsted stockings, little silver buckles, 

And shirt that had no ruffles for his knuckles. 

I mark the brown great-coat of cloth he wore, 

: That two huge Patagonian pockets bore, 

Which Patagonians (wond’rous to unfold!) 

Would fairly both his Dictionaries hold. 

I see the Rambler on a large bay mare, 

Just like a Centaur ev’ry danger dare, 

On a full gallop dash the yielding wind, 

[ The colt and Bozzy scamp’ring close behind. 


The M’Donald incident Wolcot treated in this fashion: 


Let Lord M’Donald threat thy breech to kick, 
And o’er thy shrinking shoulders shake his stick: 
. Treat with contempt the menace of this Lord; 
’Tis Hist’ry’s province, Bozzy, to record. 


To this passage Wolcot attached the following footnote: “A 
letter of severe remonstrance was sent to Mr. B. who, in 
consequence, omitted in the second edition of his Journal, 
what is so generally pleasing to the public, viz. the scandalous 
: passages relating to this nobleman.” 

In closing the “Epistle” Wolcot utters this benediction: 
Blest be thy. labours, most advent’rous Bozzy, 

Bold rival of Sir John, and Dame Piozzi; 


Heav’ns! with what laurels shall thy head be crown’d! 
A grove, a forest, shall thy ears surround! 


; Yes! whilst the Rambler shall a comet blaze, 
And gild a world of darkness with his rays ; 
> Thee too, that world, with wonderment, shall hail, 


| A lively, bouncing cracker at his tail! 


Not satisfied with the “Epistle” proper, Wolcot added the 
following Postscript: 


“As Mr. Boswell’s Journal hath afforded such universal 
pleasure by the relation of minute incidents, and the great 
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Moralist’s opinion of men and things, during his northern 
tour; it will be adding greatly to the anecdotical treasury, as 
well as making Mr. B. happy, to communicate part of a dia- 
logue that took place between Dr. Johnson, and the author 
of this Congratulatory Epistle, a few months before the Doc- 
tor paid the great debt of nature. The Doctor was very 
cheerful that day; had on a black coat and waistcoat, a black 
plush pair of breeches, and black worsted stockings, a hand- 
some grey wig, a shirt, a muslin neckcloth, a black pair of 
buttons in his shirt sleeves, a pair of shoes ornamented with 
the very identical little buckles that accompanied the philoso- 
pher to the Hebrides; his nails were very neatly pared, and 
his beard fresh shaved with a razor fabricated by the 
ingenious Mr. Savigny. 

P.P. “Pray, Doctor, what is your opinion of Mr. Bos- 
well’s literary powers?” 

Johnson. “Sir, my opinion is, that whenever Bozzy ex- 
pires, he will create no vacuum in the region of literature—he 
seems strongly affected by the cacoethes scribendi; wishes to 
be thought a rara avis, and in truth so he is—your knowledge 
in ornithology, Sir, will easily discover, to what species of 
bird I allude.” Here the Doctor shook his head, and laughed. 

P.P. “What think you, Sir, of his account of Corsica ?— 
of his character of Paoli?” 

Johnson. “Sir, he hath made a mountain of a wart. But 
Paoli has virtues. The account is a farrago of disgusting 
egotism and pompous inanity.” 

P.P. “T have heard it whispered, Doctor, that, should you 
die before him, Mr. B. means to write your life.” 

Johnson. “Sir, he cannot mean me so irreparable an in- 
jury. Which of us shall die first, is only known to the Great 
Disposer of events; but were I sure that James Boswell would 
write my life, I do not know whether I would anticipate the 
measure, by taking his.” Here he made two or three strides 
across the room, and returned to his chair with violent 
emotion. 

P.P. “T am afraid that he means to do you the favour.” 


I 
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Johnson. “He dares not: he would make a scare-crow of 
me. I give him liberty to fire his blunderbuss in his own face, 
but not murder me. Sir, I heed not his avros ee. Boswell 
write my life! why the fellow possesses not abilities for writ- 
ing the life of an ephemeron.” 


Wolcot’s other satire on the Johnsonians is entitled 
“Bozzy and Piozzi, or the British Biographers: A Town 
Eclogue,” and it is fittingly introduced by a quotation from 
Virgil’s Bucolics, 

Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere, parati. 
The argument is brief: 


On the death of Doctor Johnson, a number of people, am- 
bitious to be distinguished from the mute part of their species, 
set about relating and printing stories and bon-mots of that 
celebrated moralist. Among the most zealous, though not the 
most enlightened, appeared Mr. Boswell and Madame Piozzi, 
the hero and heroine of our Eclogue. They are supposed to 
have in contemplation the Life of Johnson; and to prove their 
biographical abilities, appeal to Sir John Hawkins for his 
decision on their respective merits, by quotations from their 
printed anecdotes of the Doctor. Sir John hears them with . 
uncommon patience, and determines very properly on the 
pretensions of the contending parties. 

One example of Wolcot’s treatment of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
anecdotes must suffice: 

I ask’d him if he knock’d Tom Osborn down; 

As such a tale was current through the town— 
Says I, “Do tell me, Doctor, what befell.” 
“Why, dearest lady, there is nought to tell: 

I ponder’d on the prop’rest mode to treat him— 
The dog was impudent, and so I beat him! 


Tom, like a fool, proclaim’d his fancied wrongs ; 
Others, that I belabour’d, held their tongues.” 


Did any one, that he was happy, cry— 
Johnson would tell him plumply, ’twas a lie. 
A lady told him she was really so; 

On which he sternly answer’d, “Madam, no! 
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Sickly you are, and ugly—foolish, poor ; 

And therefore can’t be happy, I am sure. 

’Twould make a fellow hang himself, whose ear 
Were, from such creatures, fore’d such stuff to hear.” 


At the conclusion of the contest, Sir John gives his verdict 
in no uncertain terms: 


For shame! for shame! for Heav’n’s sake both be quiet— 
Not Billingsgate exhibits such a riot. 


Instead of adding splendour to his name, 
Your books are downright gibbets to his fame. 


Zounds, Madam! mind the duties of a wife, 
And dream no more of Doctor Johnson’s Life ; 


Enough those anecdotes your pow’rs have shown; 
Sam’s Life, dear Ma’am, will only damn your own. 


For thee, James Boswell, may the hand of Fate 
Arrest thy goose-quill, and confine thy prate! 
Thine egotisms the world disgusted hears— 
Then load with vanities no more our ears, 
Like some lone puppy, yelping all night long, 
That tires the very echoes with his tongue. 

Yet, should it lie beyond the pow’rs of Fate 
To stop thy pen, and still thy darling prate; 
To live in solitude, oh! be thy luck, 

A chattering magpie on the Isle of Muck. 


It is noteworthy that throughout the satires Wolcot does 
not treat Johnson harshly; he seems rather to regard him as 
a leviathan, a fit subject for laughter, to be sure, and yet a 
really great man. He is evidently of the opinion that Johnson 
is too famous a man to be tagged by such pigmies as Boswell 
and Mrs. Piozzi; and in this opinion Wolcot was not alone at 
the time. 


Vv 


I have often wished that some enterprising publisher 
would reprint these two satires together with the portions of 
the work of Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi upon which they are 
founded. I am sure readers would welcome them. At pres- 
ent the works of Wolcot are accessible only in large libraries. 
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A good many people would, I think, be inclined to agree 
with George Saintsbury. “I have,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “at 
different times of my life, read Peter thrice right through, 
and each time I have been more convinced that if he had only 
been a little more of a scholar, and a great deal more of a 
gentleman, he would have been a very great man indeed. As 
it is, his mere cleverness is something prodigious. But in the 
first place, he had very little, or a very intermittent sense of 
style, and the ungirt flow of his Muse’s gown is often far 
too slatternly. In the second place, he was a dirty Peter 
(dirty with a French rather than an English dirtiness, snig- 
gering and Voltairian), a scurrilous Peter, a malevolent 
Peter, a Peter to whom at least in his flourishing days non 
erant lachrymae rerum, a Boeotian buzzard masquerading as 
a Theban eagle. To such bad language does he give irre- 
sistible temptation every now and then. And in another 
minute his shrewdness, his unexpected and delightful quips, 
the good-humor which in him was consistent with ill-nature, 
above all, as I have said, his prodigious cleverness, make one 
almost like, and very much more than almost admire him. 
‘Bozzy and Piozzi’ I am inclined to think the very best thing 
of its particular kind ever written: the singular folly of the 
various claimants to the ‘showmanship’ of Johnson could 
hardly be better ridiculed than in these answering strains of 
James and the Lady.” 

I am not surprised that Boswell was deeply offended. 
Wolcot seemed to understand exactly how best to get under 
the skin of the little Scot. “The only time I ever offended 
Boswell,” wrote John Taylor, “was, when at one of the 
dinners given by the Royal Academy on the birthday of the 
late Queen Charlotte, I proposed, in a convivial moment, as he 
liked to see original characters, to introduce Dr. Wolcot, olim 
Peter Pindar, to him. He answered vehemently and indig- 
nantly, that he would never know that man, for he had abused 
the King; though it is very probable his loyalty on this oc- 
casion was not unmixed with the resentment which he felt at 
the Doctor’s poetical epistle to James Boswell.” 
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Fate has inextricably linked the names of Wolcot and 
Boswell. Indeed, the fame of the Scotch Laird will doubtless 
keep Wolcot’s memory green for many a year. Wolcot him- 
self would probably be content and somewhat surprised to 
know that he had been remembered thus long, as we may 
infer from the stanzas which introduce his Epistle to the 
Reviewers. 

Fathers of Wisdom, a poor Wight befriend: 
Oh, hear my simple prayer in simple lays! 
In forma pauperis behold I bend, 
And of your Worships ask a little praise. 


I am no cormorant for Fame, d’ye see; 
I ask not all the Laurel, but a sprig: 
Then hear me, Guardians of the sacred Tree, 
And stick a Leaf or two about my wig. 


As a matter of fact, Wolcot seems to have had many doubts 
as to the propriety of the work of his long life. There is in 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, under date of May 9, 1811, an ac- 
count of Robinson’s meeting with Wolcot at a dinner. “I 
referred to his own writings,” says Robinson. “He said that 
he recollected them with no pleasure. ‘Satire is a bad trade’.” 
John Taylor was with Wolcot the evening before the death 
of the infirm satirist. “I sat by his bedside,” Taylor writes, 
“expecting he would awake, amusing myself with a volume of 
his works, until ten o’clock. He then awoke, and I told him 
how long I had been there, observing it was a dreary way 
home, and perhaps not quite safe, concluding with saying, ‘Is 
there anything on earth that I can do for you?’ His answer, 
delivered in a strong and deep tone, was, ‘Bring back my 
youth.’ He fell into a sleep again, and I left him. These 
were his last words.” Wolcot died January 14, 1819, having 
almost completed his eighty-first year. At his own request he 
was buried in St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, with his 
coffin touching that of Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras. 
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PRECURSORS OF TURNER IN THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 
HERMAN CLARENCE NIXON 
Tulane University 


REDERICK Jackson Turner has been correctly given 
| credit for discovering the West to historians, showing 
| them the significance of the frontier in the interpretation of 
American history, and emphasizing the contributions of the 
West to democracy and nationalism. He led Woodrow Wil- 
son over to his essential views in 1893* and founded a school 
} of disciples on his conception, “The existence of an area of 
free land, its continuous recession and the advance of Ameri- 
can settlement westward, explain American development.’” 
His paper announcing these words to the American Historical 
Association in 1893 not only marked a turning point in 
| American historical research and historiography, but also 
furnished a synthesis and climax for ideas envisaged by dif- 
ferent observers of American social forces in the preceding 
half century. With all its freshness and independence, “The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History” has the 
validity of an approach as well as a sequel. The approach 
lies chiefly, though not entirely, outside the circle of academic 
historians. 
{ Without pushing back to the broad-gauged appreciation 
of the West by a Washington or a Jefferson, a suggestive list 
of precursors might be started with Emerson or Macaulay. 
In 1844 Emerson pointed out the Americanizing influence of 
the West, delivering a lecture, “The Young American,” 
which contained the words: “We in the Atlantic States, by 
position, have been commercial, and have. . . imbibed easily 
an European culture. Luckily for us, now that steam has 
narrowed the Atlantic to a strait, the nervous, rocky West is 


* Carl Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner” in H. W. Odum, American Masters 
of Social Science (New York, 1927) p. 303, note; F. J. Turner, The Frontier in 
American History (New York, 1921) p. 1, note. 

vf *“The Significance of the Frontier in American History”, reprinted in F. J. 
Turner, The Frontier in American History, p. 1. 
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intruding a new and continental element into the national 
mind, and we shall yet have an American genius.* Macaulay 
in 1857 revealed the discernment of a vital connection between 
democracy and an abundance of lands in the United States. 
Writing to an American friend, he expressed the view that 
the test of American institutions, the choice between civiliza- 
tion and liberty, though certain to come, was deferred by a 
physical cause. “As long as you have a boundless extent of 
fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring population will be 
far more at ease than the laboring population of the Old 
World, and, while that is the case the Jefferson politics may 
continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity.”* 

A rather elaborate interpretation of the westward move- 
ment and the shifting frontier might be constructed by as- 
sembling various statements from editorials and contributed 
articles in De Bow’s Review, the most militant advocate of a 
many-sided southern expansion and slavery extension in the 
fifties. This magazine noted “the calculation somewhere, 
that the population of the Union has been sweeping westward, 
wave-like, at the rate of about thirteen miles per annum,” 
that “the centre of power, numerical, political, economical, and 
social is . . . on its steady march from the Atlantic border 
toward the interior of the continent.”’> There was “a pioneer 
spirit which, content with having seen the fertile frontier re- 
duced to civilization, departs anew,” and untried scenes had 
developed will-power, endurance, freshness, radicalism, demo- 
cratic equality, and freedom of speech and press.* One pro- 
slavery argument in these pages expounded an inverse con- 
nection between land cost and actual freedom for the white 
masses, with the observation, “The price of land is the ther- 
mometer of liberty—men are freest where lands are cheap- 
est.”” The indifference to soil exhaustion was explained by 
reference to the great area of unoccupied land in the West; 


—_—— , Emerson's Works (Boston and New York, 1883), Vol. L., p. 34 


9, 
*T. B. Macaulay to H. S. Randall, May 23, 1857. —, ae a The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay (New York, 1909), Vol. IL., pp. 451-454. 
Bow’s Review, April, 1851, p. 479; ‘August, 1859, 
* Ibid., August, 1854, pp. 125- 131; November, 1856, p. 46 
" Ibid., April, 1858, p. 272. 
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and slavery extension was defined as a “healthy or normal 
movement,” which had constantly impelled the Negro south- 
ward, opening to him new regions where his labor became 
more productive, as the planter retired from the pressure of 
debt and the support of unproductive slaves in the old worn 
out slave states, the economic imperative thus being that slav- 
ery must expand or perish.* Such teachings are recurrent in 
the Review, intermingled with varying applications of the 
Malthusian doctrine. The dynamics of slavery was inter- 
preted in the terms of the dynamics of the frontier. 

E. L. Godkin, as pointed out by Professor A. M. Schle- 
singer,® set forth important aspects of the Turner interpreta- 
tion in an article entitled “Aristocratic Opinions of Democ- 
racy” in the North American Review for January, 1865. 
Though not touching all elements of the Turner thesis, God- 
kin in this essay observed that the phenomena of “frontier 
life” were the distinguishing features of American society. 
“In fact, we think that these phenomena, and particularly 
those of them which excite most odium in Europe, instead 
of being the effect of democracy, are partly its cause, and 
that it has been to their agency more than to aught else, that 
the democratic tide in America has owed most of its force 
and violence.””® Writing on “Popular Government” in 1886, 
Godkin found the American looking at the tariff in a different 
manner from the British “fair-trader” because his “vast 
reserve of waste lands has always been in his mind, something 
for a tariff to work on which no other rztion possessed.” 

The Turner view was hinted at pertinently in comments 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1889. The review in this maga- 
zine of Roosevelt’s Winning of the West noted that the au- 
thor’s “sympathy with the frontier life of the present makes 
him in love with the older frontier life.”** The criticism of the 

* Ibid., July, 1853, pp. 1-12; August, 1858, pp. 144-164; March, 1859, pp. 240-250. 

° New Viewpoints in American History fNew York, 1926), p. 70. Professor 
Schlesinger seems to make too strong a statement in saying that Godkin set forth 
Professor Turner’s “main thesis.” 


* Reprinted in his Problems of Democracy (New York, 1898), pp. 25-26. 
Pains from Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1886, in Problems of Democracy, 


p. 97. 
* Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1889, p. 431. 
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seventh volume of Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America expressed the wish to “have sketched, in outline 
at least, some of those movements other than political which 
have so marked a bearing upon the course of national devel- 
opment . . . for instance, to have such subjects specifically 
treated as the movement of population westward, the changes 
in industrial conditions, the rapid expansion of inventive 
genius, the growth of religious bodies, the gradual unification 
of educational systems.” The westward movement is thus 
placed first in a list of items that deserve attention in accord- 
ance with “a growing tendency . . . to enlarge the scope of 
the conception of history.”** The Aflantic’s review of The 
American Commonwealth quoted at length from the Bryce 
reflections on future days when the Far West would become 
as well civilized and as well known as the rest of the country. 
“What new background of romance will be discovered? 
Where will the American imagination of the future seek its 
materials when it desires to escape from dramas of domestic 
life? Where will bold spirits find a field in which to relieve 
their energies when the Western world of adventure is no 
more ?”’** 

Bryce’s study in the eighties, in fact, set forth penetrating 
interpretations of the West that might have been featured as 
a distinct contribution had the work not been significant for 
other reasons. The chapter on “The Temper of the West”’ is 
a close approach to the Turner theme. Its meaning is indi- 
cated by the statement: “For the West is the most American 
' part of America; that is to say, the part where those features 
which distinguish America from Europe come out in the 
strongest relief. What Europe is to Asia, what England is 
to the rest of Europe, what America is to England, that the 
Western States and Territories are to the Atlantic States.’”’® 
This British scholar quoted with appreciation Emerson’s re- 
mark given above, and he also pointed to the disappearance 
of the frontier with a warning that suggested Macaulay’s 


* Ibid., Jan. 1889, p. 121. 
* Ibid., March, 1889, p. 423. 


tiie James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London, 1889), Vol. II., p. 681. 
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comment on the same point. “Nearly all of the best arable 
land in the West,” said Bryce, “is already occupied . . . the 
exhaustion already complained of in farms which have been 
under the plough for three or four decades will be increasingly 
felt. It will be a time of trial for democratic institutions.”** 

Agricultural conditions in the eighties and early nineties 
brought about an extensive and serious discussion of the west- 
ward movement, particularly by those who rejected the diag- 
noses and doctrines of the Greenbackers and Populists. “An 
Agricultural Outlook” was the title of a Nation editorial, 
August 19, 1880, which was suggested by a report of repre- 
sentatives of the British Royal Agricultural Commission 
touching on the eventual settlement of American free lands 
and the termination of free ranges. The editorial estimated 
that the “desirable free (homestead) lands” were being set- 
tled at a rate that would leave none for occupancy at the end 
of the decade. It made the statement, “The picket-lines of 
the approaching armies of settlers from the East and from 
the Pacific have met in the middle belt in Colorado and Utah, 
and the vast territories to the northward are being rapidly 
overrun by the conquerors.” 

The end of free and accessible lands for homesteads was 
pointed to in interpretation of the growth of demands for the 
restriction of immigration toward the end of the eighties.** 
More pointedly was the same factor used to account for the 
clamors of the discontented for legislation against alien 
ownership of lands. A writer on this issue in 1892 accompa- 
nied a quotation from Webster on inducements to foreigners 
with the statement, “The approaching exhaustion of public 
lands is the only consideration possible to urge against views 
otherwise as sound now as when Webster spoke.”** The gen- 
eral passing of free lands furnished explanation of the rush 
to Oklahoma, and it was noted that to participate in this rush 
men and women stood in line ankle-deep in snow, day and 


* Ibid., p. 701. 
* H. H. Boyesen, “Dar, ers of Unrestricted Immigration,” Forum, July, 1887, 


. 534. 
*E. A. Bradford, “America for Americans,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1892, p. 603. 
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night, from Thursday till Saturday, waiting for the turn to 
register their names at a Wisconsin land office.** It was also 
argued that increasing land hunger would protect the credi- 
tors in the case of farm mortgages, in which a big business 
had sprung up through the westward movement of the West 
with an increasing rapidity of development.”° 

Agricultural expansion and transition engaged particu- 
larly the attention of C. Wood Davis, a Kansas farmer, who 
published such articles in 1890 and 1891 as “Why the Farmer 
Is Not Prosperous,” “When the Farmer Will Be Prosper- 
ous,” “The Exhaustion of the Arable Lands,” and “The 
Wheat Supply of Europe and America.’** Using an array 
of statistics, he diagnosed the depression of the American 
farmers as due to the increase of farms and farm products 
outstripping the increase in population. He said “that agri- 
culture and all related industries can be prosperous only when 
consumption balances production ; and that an early equilibra- 
tion is assured by the growing scarcity of tillable lands.”’** 
He predicted farm prosperity on this basis in the course of 
five years and even anticipated the time when the United 
States would be a food-importing nation. Another writer, 
Erastus Wiman,”* in 1891, predicted a forty per cent rise in 
the financial power of farmers on the ground that the in- 
crease in the population of the United States and of the 
world, with the end of American agricultural expansion, 
would put “the American farmer on top.” The Fort Dodge 
Messenger, an Iowa newspaper controlled by George E. Rob- 
erts,* was active in opposing inflationist sentiment and skill- 
ful in explaining the troubles of the farmers as due to the 
rapid westward agricultural expansion and as destined to 
change through an improved agriculture with the cessation of 


Po ae Wiman, “The Farmer on Top,” North American Review, July, 1891, 
14-1 
= ” W. F. Mappin, “Farm Mortgages and the Small Farmer,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Sept., 1889, pp. 433-451; J. W. Gleed, “Western Mortgages, ” Forum, 
March, 1890, pp. 93- 105. 

“These in order named appeared in Forum, April, 1890, pp. 231-241; May, 
1890, pp. 348-360; June, a PP. 461-474; Arena, May, 1891, pp. 641-657. 

* Forum, June, 1890, p. 46 
Loc. cit. 
* Now a vice-president of the National City Bank of New York. 
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expansion into new lands. The homestead law, it observed, 
“invited all the world to come and get 160 acres;” the world 
and the railroads had come, but the State was “fairly over the 
effects of bringing so much new land under cultivation.”** 
The agricultural writer who anticipated most nearly the 
spirit of the Turner interpretation was perhaps A. W. Harris, 
whose article, “What the Government Is Doing for the 
Farmer,” in the Century Magazine, July, 1892, contained a 
significant second paragraph, which runs as follows: 


For more than a century the pioneer farmer has been working his 
way, year by year, toward the West. Beginning on the Atlantic Coast, 


he cut the forests on New England, exhausted the fair fields of Virginia, 


tried and passed by the fertile valleys of central New York, stopped for 
a time in the Ohio Valley, completed the conquest of Kansas, quickly 
took possession of Nebraska and Montana, and now has come face to 
face with the agriculture of the Pacific Slope. During all this time he 
has planted his seed and gathered his crops without giving a thought to 
the destruction his methods were bringing upon the fertility of the soil. 
The exhaustion of the soil was a matter of no serious import, for to him 
its only meaning was an easy move to a new location. We of to-day 
see the birth of agriculture in the United States. The farming of the 
past was land-skimming ; the farming of the future must be land-culture. 
Suddenly the old pioneer farmer has found the play played out, and the 
present wide-spread interest in the farmer is the manifestation of the 
fact that our agriculture—still the greatest of our industries—is under 
the necessity of accommodating itself to new conditions.” 


Thus did these and other agrarian prophets, with faith in 
the magic of a disappearing frontier, see a little too brightly 
the loss by economics of its dismal features for farmers. In 
the meantime a few of those more general or academic ob- 
servers were catching glimpses of the institutional influences 
of the frontier and the westward movement. Both groups 
heralded the significant interpretation which Professor 
Turner was to amplify in its historical and future perspective. 
The Turner achievement was somewhat Darwinian, since it 
was the formulation of an epochal statement that had cast its 
shadows before. 


* Fort Dodge Messenger (Weekly), May 18, 1893. Somewhat similar remarks 
had been given out by the Jowa Homestead (Des Moines Weekly), which later 
observed that the soil robber had moved westward until there was “no further 
Che, - farming could no longer be done by “pure strength and awkwardness.” 
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Tue INTIMATE Papers oF Coronet Housn By Charles Seymour. Boston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926, 1928. 4 vols. 

An American historian, while lecturing to an audience much bound 
by tradition, recently remarked that tradition was “about the most 
ineradicable thing in the human mind”. He also agreed with the cynic 
who said that although “error wounded writhes in pain, and dies among 
her worshippers,” she “takes her time about it”. If this be true, it is 
important to establish the facts before traditions have become crys- 
tallized. With reference to the World War and some of its leading 
participants, particularly Woodrow Wilson and Edward M. House, 
there is at least some hope that this will occur. Both turned over all 
their papers to friendly and penetrating critics, thus laying open their 
secrets to their contemporaries. In this manner they have rendered 
the historian a great service. 

It now appears that Seymour’s work has been completed. The time 
has not yet arrived, however, for the historian fully to evaluate the 
evidence, for this can not be done satisfactorily until other evidence 
comes in from various sources. Mr. Baker has just begun the publi- 
cation of the Wilson papers. Most of the Cabinet officers of President 
Wilson have not revealed the records which they possess. The Euro- 
pean actors have merely published apologies or nothing at all. The 
papers of Wilson’s political opponents are still sealed. It is true that 
some of these unavailable materials of history are in the Wilson and 
House papers, but they can not be used without permission. It even 
appears that Baker and Seymour have not been able to effect a working 
agreement of reciprocity. 

Hence a correct and final estimate can not now be placed upon the 
Intimate Papers, but the historian may express a tentative judgment. 
He may hold up a warning finger to those inclined to accept them as 
history, final and unimpeachable. 

Colonel House points out in his “Prefatory Note” that “Dr. Sey- 
mour in arranging these papers has felt it his duty to assume a highly 
critical attitude toward some of the actors”. This is true, but Dr. Sey- 
mour has not assumed a highly critical attitude toward Colonel House. 
On the contrary, in order to strengthen House’s case and clear him of 
certain charges, he has often quoted from House’s friends and sup- 
porters, from those who had received or expected to receive favors 
from the Colonel. He has taken great pains, for instance, to contro- 
vert Baker’s suggestion that House was somewhat unfaithful to Wilson, 
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or, at any rate, remiss and ineffective in supporting his views at the 
Peace Conference. In order to do this, the testimony of certain Euro- 
pean statesmen who may not be entirely unbiased is presented. Con- 
temporary readers eager for the truth of history will therefore examine 
these papers with much interest and with deep gratitude to the Colonel 
for not putting them in cold storage for the twenty-first century, but 
they will suspend judgment until the papers of the other actors appear. 

If there are those who insist on an estimate of the unique and fasci- 
nating House on the basis of the evidence we now have, they will 
probably do the Colonel no harm. He will never be a greater man 
than the Jntimate Papers represent him to be. Born into a family pos- 
sessing moderate wealth, he spent his boyhood in the large and enter- 
prising state of Texas during the stirring days of reconstruction. At 
an early age he developed an absorbing interest in politics. His energies 
were never diverted by the problem of earning a living. They were 
not even seriously diverted by the attempt to obtain a college training, 
for the death of his father served as an excuse rather than as a reason 
for discontinuing his academic studies after two years at Cornell. Soon 
afterwards he plunged into Texas politics. At the age of thirty-four 
he was managing gubernatorial campaigns. He brought about the 
election of four governors of the state and one United States senator, 
and prevented another governor from being re-elected. He co-operated 
with these executives in putting through legislative programmes which 
placed Texas for a time in the front ranks of the progressive movement. 
Then he tired of local politics and sought a larger field. 

About 1900 he began to look for a man to lead the national Demo- 
cratic party in a national reform movement. For a time he was dis- 
appointed. Bryan, Harmon, Gaynor, and Clark were all unsatisfactory. 
At length, in 1911, he began to observe Governor Wilson of New Jersey. 
After a conference with the Governor in New York the Colonel real- 
ized at once that he had found his man. He began forthwith, in his own 
quiet way, to plan for Wilson’s nomination in 1912. He reconciled 
Bryan to the ex-professor, who had wished to knock him into a “cocked 
hat”. Forty Texas delegates were persuaded to stand firm for Wilson 
at the Baltimore convention. Through many weary hours the sturdy 
Texans stood by their guns and at the final critical moment the elo- 
quent Commoner threw his influence for Wilson. In November the 
Democrats won. 

House had succeeded in the larger arena and Wilson was grateful. 
The Colonel could have had any post he desired, but one of his finest 
characteristics was his indisposition to accept any office. As in Texas, 
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he aspired only to become counsellor and private assistant. Henceforth 
he was “President’s advisor.” For seven years he performed this func- 
tion with great devotion and industry and received no pecuniary com- 
pensation. 

His is an unique record. Back of the selections for the Cabinet 
was Colonel House. Back of one of the most notable legislative records 
in American history, was Colonel House. Behind a Pan-American pro- 
gramme designed to inspire confidence in the suspicious countries of 
Latin America, was Colonel House. He made several voyages to 
Europe in the interest of peace or in connection with the World War. 
He was chief of the Inquiry which aided in framing the Fourteen Points, 
head of the War Mission to Europe, representative of the United 
States on the Supreme War Council when it arranged the armistice with 
Germany, Commissioner Plenipotentiary at the Peace Conference; and 
for one brief month he virtually took the place of the President at 
Versailles. Besides all of this he was Wilson’s shock-absorber, pacifi- 
cator, and reporter; and he drafted a constitution for a League of 
Nations. 

Such is the record as presented by the Intimate Papers. Many of 
the things which House attempted in connection with foreign affairs 
failed. It may be, even, that his rdle as originator of reforms and policies 
will prove to have been exaggerated. A comparison of House’s statements 
with some of Wilson’s published views would seem to indicate that he 
did not always understand the President. An examination of the diplo- 
matic correspondence for the years 1913 to 1917 leads one to suspect 
that House sometimes advised Wilson to follow a course which the 
President had already entered upon and that Wilson did not always 
take the trouble to enlighten his “advisor”. The Wilson papers, when 
published, may, indeed, reveal that the Colonel’s chief functions were 
to gather information, to listen sympathetically while Wilson thought 
aloud, to furnish companionship and sometimes flattery to a lonely man. 
Whatever the final estimate of his services, few will question the value 
of his example of disinterested devotion to a great man and a great 
cause. 

J. Frep Rippy. 


THE RoMANESQUE Lyric. Studies in its Background and Development from 
Petronius to the Cambridge Songs, 50-1050. By Philip Schuyler Allen. With 
Renderings into English Verse by Howard Mumford Jones. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. xviii, 373. 

Historians have always been loath to cross over into the neighboring 
fields of literature. What border traffic there is they have generously 
left to the literary student. Perhaps they feel that literature is some- 
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thing arcane, artificial, even unworthy a serious mind’s devotion; the 
landscape is “mediaeval”, with ivory towers and horses which do not 
much resemble the horses of to-day, and knights and ladies bent upon 
ungainful occupations, and too many lovers in proportion to the kings 
and warriors. Perhaps also the historians are a bit timid about crossing 
the border. So they leave it to the literary student, who is bold and 
adventurous, not to say rash. He often needs to know somewhat about 
the past which is neither political history nor constitutional history, 
neither economic history nor social history in the technical sense; and 
when he wants to know somewhat of this sort, let him not turn to the 
historians ; let him set to work for himself. Such has been a part of 
Professor Allen’s task. 

The Dark Ages, in spite of their admitted illumination from within 
and in spite of the brilliant work of recent scholars, remain dark to us 
still. Much, of course, is known, but not known with that familiarity 
from which free and sound generalizations and intimate understanding 
arise. With regard to the Dark Ages we are about where we were a 
century ago with regard to the Middle Ages. Single aspects have been 
studied, individuals revealed, facts recovered, but the picture is not com- 
plete. Professor Allen’s book is an important contribution to the larger 
view—the more pity that it is not a better book. He asks that it be 
regarded as appreciation rather than erudition. It is both: two things 
that do not happily blend, for one must always be sacrificed to the 
other. The latter is the foundation, and the foundation of a building 
must be invisible if we are to see the building as beautiful. Perhaps 
by the very nature of the case Professor Allen is always exhibiting the 
cellar, showing us how the stones were laid, or mislaid, and where engi- 
neering difficulties had to be overcome. 

The drift of the story is this. Notwithstanding its artificial quantita- 
tive prosody, the Latin Augustan poetry was the living Latin of Augus- 
tan Rome. With the centuries of imperial decay came inevitably corre- 
sponding changes in the language. It follows that a poetry copying 
Augustan models in an archaizing language will be artificial and probably 
false poetry. Then will spring up, either in Rome or in the provinces 
of the late Empire, a race of poets who no longer imitate the Golden 
Age—(ironic phrase)—but quite naturally speak for themselves. What 
they will say and in what terms will be conditioned by various causes, 
but at all events it will not be Golden or Silver; it will be new, with 
virtues and faults which are alike strange to the poetry of Virgil and 
Horace and Catullus. It will adapt itself to the shifting scenes of 
Italy, Spain, and Gaul, to the new social experiences, to Christianity 
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with its half-absorbed pagan admixtures, its hymns, and its inverted 
eroticism, to Celtic and Arabic, and other foreign vernaculars and ideas, 
and in language also to the New Rhetoric. This is a long and compli- 
cated development, and certainly one not simple to present. 

The subject is of genuine interest and genuine neglect. Some one 
was needed to work through the scattered and often half inaccessible 
materials, order them, and interpret them. The task is very consider- 
able, the path neither easy to find nor to follow, and the wayside cheer 
often not very great. Professor Allen has forged ahead with steady 
enthusiasm, but he has contrived to make us share his hardships as well 
as his glories. He draws us along with him as though he knew we were 
unwilling, and regales us with his difficulties, making them no less 
difficult for us. It is a rough journey over a rough road. Yet he might 
so much better have smoothed and eased our progress. To be sure he 
has (we know) only contempt for the gay brilliance of Miss Waddell’s 
book,! which covers much the same ground ; but there was no need, for a 
corrective, to leap to the other extreme. All thorns is quite as bad 
as all roses. In contrast to the rapid, dramatic movement of Miss 
Waddell, we begin with three chapters of historical matter on early 
Gaul, then a transition chapter, and fifth the “Approach to Romanesque 
Lyric”. We draw in Greek and Mongolian culture, we have chapters on 
Ireland, and then swing “from Erin to,Araby”. It is all important and 
all valuable, but it does not all reduce itself to an even current of 
exposition or appreciation. The materials are perhaps too manifold. 
The argument is too consciously an argument. And in contrast to Miss 
Waddell’s too scintillant style we have sentences like: “And so I would 
view my fourth century, not as a time which marks the dusk of any 
possible reversion to the touted splendors of antique measures (although 
in efforts as abortive as those of Julian the Apostate our poets strive to 
reforge cold classical glories)—I would view this century as the dawn 
of a romantic humanism when for the first time in any modern sense 
Byzantium, Carthage, and Rome, Spain, Gaul, and Britain might mingle 
and find in free verse realistic expression.”” And this on the same page: 
“It is only by conceiving this epoch as mechanistically limiting itself to 
classical models that I find it a repellant pole of the Augustan Age.” 
For diversion we have: “. . . for Catullus (who was perhaps a Celt) 
the sole uncertain quantity in all his elegies was Lesbia”—begging par- 
don, sir, she was really a false quantity. 

May we hope that the next volume, on Goliard Verse and Latin 
Minnesong, to which this one is a “long preamble”, may come, as 
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Professor Allen says, “with an easier conscience and a lighter heart”? 
So that the wide reading and large erudition may not obscure or damage 
the critical appreciation which both we and Professor Allen desire. 
Professor Jones should be commended for his success in the melan- 
choly art of transmuting gold into baser metals. The engaging friend- 
liness of his prefatory explanation disarms criticism; but his para- 
phrases are full of felicities, in spite of a propensity to verse forms 
which trip more than they sing. Only those who have tried know the 
difficulties of such translation. To succeed at all is a great deal, and to 
pick flaws is ungracious. One wonders, however, if for the purpose 
of illustration, as here, Remy de Gourmont’s method of prose render- 
ings is not quite as adequate. But Professor Jones’s versions are surely 
an adornment to the volume. 
P. F. Baum. 


Back TRAILERS OF THE MippLe Borper. By Hamlin Garland. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1928. 

With Back Trailers of the Middle Border Mr. Garland completes 
one of the most important chronicles in our literary history. The saga 
of the Garland family, whose early migration to the West was cele- 
brated in Trail-Makers of the Middle Border, and whose later wander- 
ings were chronicled in the exquisite Son of the Middle Border and the 
Daughter of the Middle Border, is here brought to a close. The Gar- 
land family, symbol of a million sturdy, buoyant pioneers, the men who 
made the Middle Border, after three generations of wanderings toward 
the sunset regions, finds its final home in—New York. The cycle is 
completed, the circle closed, the tale told. And the story of the Gar- 
land family, and especially of its most illustrious member, Hamlin 
Garland, recapitulates the story of America. 

For Hamlin Garland, spokesman of the Middle Border, political 
and social rebel, is not only a Back Trailer in the purely physical sense 
of the word. It is not only that he pulled up stakes in Chicago, sold 
the old homestead in West Salem, and moved on to New York and a 
Park Avenue apartment. Of more significance is it that he has under- 
gone a complete change of heart and of mind. His Gods are no longer 
the gods of the prairie and the forest, but rather the gods of the market 
place. He no longer celebrates the Pioneer Mother, Boy Life on the 
Prairie, or Rose of Dutcher’s Cooley. He is not even so sure that these 
are the salt of the earth. He no longer responds to the thrill of the 
great open spaces, out where the West begins. “When I thought of the 
flies, the bad cooking, and the beds of dirty hotels, I weakened,” he 
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writes of a contemplated trip to Colorado. “The magic had gone out 
of the West. I was content with the hills and streams of the Hudson”. 
Gone is the beauty, the magic, the splendour of the prairies that he 

knew in his youth and celebrated with such tenderness in his age; gone 
the romanticism of the western movement, the thrill of the pioneer’s 
song: 

Then over the hills in legions, boys, 

Fair freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset region, boys. 


Mr. Garland has recanted, and the recantation is one of the most inter- 
esting in American literary history. The Middle Border appears no 
longer as the land of infinite possibilities, of splendid adventure and 
high purpose. The western skies are no longer hopeful. To the crit- 
ical, more sophisticated eyes of Mr. Garland the prairie land now 
appears insufferably drab and dull, physically ugly, spiritually sluggish. 
Was it all illusion, then, this stirring belief in the beauty and romance 
and high tragedy and destiny of the prairie regions? Or has the Middle 
Border really changed—changed in response to the clanging, discordant 
notes of the machine age? The view, as Tagore insists, depends upon 
the point of view, and Mr. Garland’s point of view is no longer a Wis- 
consin cooley or the high hills of Colorado, but a New York apartment. 

Mr. Garland began to question the reality of the heroic west in the 
Son of the Middle Border. “Tt all lies in the unchanging realm of the 
past—this land of my childhood. Its charm, its strange dominion can- 
not return save in the poet’s reminiscent dream. . . . It did not in truth 
exist—it was a magical world, born of the vibrant union of youth and 
firelight, of music and the voice of moaning winds.” And now Mr. 
Garland, consumed by the hurly-burly of New York, his summers spent 
in England, is far indeed from this magical world. Not without effort 
can he recapture the ecstacy of his youth, the infinite loveliness of the 
fields of yellow and red, the charm of a day that is gone. 


Has the Night descended? 
Was the road of late so toilsome? did we stop discouraged, 
nodding on our way? 
Yet a passing hour I yield you in your tracks to pause 
oblivious, 
Pioneers, O Pioneers. 


Henry COMMAGER. 


New York University. 
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British DocUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS 07 THE War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Gooch, D. Litt., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D. Volume I. Tue Enp or 
British Isotation (London, 1927). Volume II. Tue Japanese ALLIANCE 
AND THE FreNCH ENTENTE (London, 1927). Volume III. Tue Testinc or 
THE ENTENTE, 1904-1906 (London, 1928). Volume XI. Tue OvurTsreak or 
THE War, Foreign Orrice Documents, June 28-Aucust 4, 1914. Collected 
and arranged by J. W. Headlam Morley, M.A., C.B.E., (London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1926). 

While these documents are a notable contribution to our knowledge 
of British diplomacy and of the general international situation during 
its eventful years from 1898 to 1914, there is little that is startling in 
them. The search for evidence of a conspiracy against Germany or of a 
definite plot to precipitate war will yield no satisfactory results. Only 
a naive imagination, indeed, would anticipate that evidence of this 
kind will ever be discovered in the official publications of any country. 
There is no reason to believe that there have been purposeful omissions 
of incriminating evidence, although the common practice of British 
diplomats in transacting official business in private letters which were 
never filed at the Foreign Office justifies the suspicion that the record 
as it appears in these volumes is not always complete. It is known, 
for example, that Joseph Chamberlain carried on the negotiations for an 
Anglo-German alliance in 1898 as a private individual, and therefore 
no documents were found for an important episode which was revealed 
in the Grosse Politik. 

There is no lack of evidence, however, for the other occasions when 
British diplomacy either sought or welcomed an opportunity to arrange 
an understanding with certain continental Powers. Germany’s seizure 
of Kiao-chau in November, 1897 led to a suggestion, which is revealed 
here for the first time, of a possible arrangement with Russia with re- 
spect to their ambitions in China, a proposal to which Russia remained 
indifferent. (I. 1-18). The story is also told in full of the negotiation 
of the Anglo-German accord of August, 1898 for the prospectve divi- 
sion of the Portuguese colonies which, fortunately for England’s reputa- 
tion, never became operative (I. 44-88). Of much greater interest is 
the material dealing with Germany’s proposal of an alliance in 1901- 
1902. The German Ambassador in March, 1901, broached the subject of 
a defensive alliance which would become effective in the event of an at- 
tack by France and Russia against either of the two Powers (I. 60, 61). 
Lord Landsdowne naturally interpreted the offer as an invitation to join 
the Triple Alliance, and he believed that it would involve a guarantee 
of the territorial status quo in regard to Alsace-Lorraine and that the 
liabilities of such an arrangement were greater than the advantages from 
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the British point of view (II. 65). Nevertheless, he wrote in Novem- 
ber that the “objections to joining the Triple Alliance do not seem to 
me to apply to a much more limited understanding as to our policy in 
regard to certain matters of interest to both Powers” (II. 78) and he 
suggested as a possible basis for such an agreement the maintenance 
of the general peace and of the status quo in the basins of the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea (II. 79). The fate of this proposal, similar in 
principle to that which Delcassé gladly accepted in April, 1904 on behalf 
of France, was sealed when the German ambassador declared that “no 
such minor proposal was likely to find favor with the German Govern- 
ment. It was a question of the ‘whole or nothing.’” (II. 82). Lans- 
downe’s offer, if it had been accepted, might have changed the course 
of history, but the opportunity was never presented again. The forma- 
tion of the Liberal Cabinet in 1905 with Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Secretary did not bring any change in the direction of British policy, and 
the new friendship with France was cultivated more assiduously than 
ever. The new government refused to concede even the possibility of ex- 
tending this friendship to Germany. “The Anglo-French Entente,” 
wrote Sir Eyre Crowe, an important official in the Foreign Office, in 
January, 1907, “had a material basis and tangible object—namely, the 
adjustment of a number of actually-existing serious differences. . . . 
But for an Anglo-German understanding on the same lines there is no 
room, since none could be built up on the same foundation. It has 
been shown that there are no questions of any importance now at issue 
between the two countries(!!) . . . Germany must be content to re- 
ceive exactly the same treatment as every other country.” (III. 418). 

It was the Moroccan question which furnished the first test of the 
entente with France during the crisis which began with the Kaiser’s 
dramatic but ill-advised visit to Tangier in March, 1905. England’s 
loyalty not only survived the diplomatic ordeal imposed by Germany’s 
threats, but it emerged from the Algeciras conference stronger than it 
had been. The praise which the Kaiser hastened to give Austria as his 
“brilliant second” was more accurately England’s due from France, 
for it was Grey’s unwavering support that contributed more than any- 
thing else to the success of French policy during the conference. Yet 
this diplomatic support, accorded without stint, never went to the 
extent of a promise to give military aid in the case of a German attack 
upon France. The famous story of an offer to land troops in Schleswig, 
published in October, 1905 by the Paris Matin, finds no confirmation 
in the British archives, although the editors admit that the records are 
far from complete on this point. (III. 77). The question of mili- 
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tary aid was placed squarely before the British government on the eve 
of the conference, but Grey gave the same reply that was to be given 
under more dangerous circumstances in 1914, that England could not 
commit herself to definite action in view of purely hypothetical events 
(III. 170, 171). Grey however did agree, at the same time, to informal 
conversations between the British, French and Belgian General Staffs 
for the purpose of arranging technical details in view of a possible 
future decision to send an army into Belgium (III. 179-204). 

The eleventh volume, which was published first in accordance with 
the precedent of the Grosse Politik, contains more than six hundred and 
seventy documents dealing with the momentous six weeks which preced- 
ed England’s declaration of war against Germany. They reveal notable 
differences between British policy and that of Russia and France. If 
Russia had vital interests in the Balkans which she was determined to 
defend even at the cost of war, if France shared those interests at least 
to the extent of welcoming the additional strength they would give to the 
Franco-Russian alliance, British policy at once took the position that 
a conflict between Russia and Austria for supremacy in the Balkans 
was not an adequate reason for intervention. Grey explained repeatedly 
that British public opinion would never sanction a war which had its 
origin in this conflict of interests. But it was a decidedly different matter 
if the integrity of the Triple Entente were at stake. There was danger 
that the failure to support Russia would drive her to make other ar- 
rangements, or at least Sir George Buchanan was of this opinion in St. 
Petersburg on July 25: “For ourselves (the) position (is) a most par- 
lous one and we shall have to choose between giving Russia our active 
support or renouncing her friendship” (XI. 66). On the same date, 
Crowe gave his opinion at the Foreign Office that the issue involved 
the continued existence of the two systems of alliances. “I think it would 
be impolitic”, he added “not to say dangerous, for England to contro- 
vert this opinion at St. Petersburg and Paris” (XI. 81). Nothing was 
said in St. Petersburg to restrain Russia from deciding upon the fatal 
mobilization of her army, and when word came from Sir Francis Bertie 
in Paris that the French Government should be encouraged to exert 
pressure upon her ally in favor of moderation, Grey refused to take 
any action. However, it is to his credit that he carefully avoided any- 
thing that might be interpreted in Paris or St. Petersburg as an en- 
couragement in an aggressive policy. In spite of urgent pleas from 
France, he refused to give a definite assurance of military aid until 
England’s own declaration of war made it unnecessary, and it was not 
until August 2, when Germany precipitated war against France, that 
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the defence of the northern coasts of France by the British fleet was 
promised as a moral obligation in the Anglo-French naval accord of 
1912. But, like the other powers, England had become so completely 
committed to a system of alliances and understandings that when the 
final test came she found that she must act with her friends. 

One seeks in vain for a philosophical study of British policy and its 
consequences or of the continental situation in the majority of these 
documents. There are, fortunately, a few exceptions. Lord Dufferin’s 
report from Paris in November, 1893, shows a remarkable understand- 
ing of the reactions of French public opinion to the international prob- 
lems of the day (II. 285-288). Sir Francis Lascelle’s report from 
Berlin for the year 1906 in which he noted the Kaiser’s comment upon 
the British cabinet, “the noodles seem to have had a lucid interval”, is a 
welcome relief from the dry details of diplomatic correspondence (III. 
433-438). Perhaps the most interesting single document in the four 
volumes is the long report prepared by Mr. Eyre Crowe in January, 
1907 upon England’s relations with Germany since the beginning of her 
colonial expansion in 1884 (III. 397-420), for it undoubtedly expressed 
the point of view of a distinctly aggressive group of officials in the 
Foreign Office. But for the most part, the British diplomats, like their 
continental associates in “the profession”, were being swept along by 
forces which they did not understand towards a destiny which scarcely 
aroused their curiosity until it was almost upon them. 

E, Matcotm Carro.t. 


TwELvE PortRAITS OF THE FreNcH Revo.tution. By Henri Béraud. Translated 
by Madeleine Boyd. Wood engravings by Bertrand Zadig. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1928. Pp. 331. 

This is a beautiful orange-covered book, neatly translated from the 
French, and decorated at intervals with wood engravings copied from 
old portraits. The author of the original text is a well known writer 
of romances, more or less historical, and a literary critic of some 
repute. During the World War he served as lieutenant of artillery and 
won his croix de guerre; in 1922 he won the Prix Goncourt for works 
of fiction, and since then his pen has created something every year. 

In this book M. Béraud is not so much the biographer as he is the 
artist. He paints for our delectation eight individual portraits, those 
of Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Saint-Just, Marat, Camille Des- 
mouline, Vergniaud, and the King, and four other canvases labeled 
“the women”, “soldiers and generals”, “leaders of the mob”, and 
“secondary figures”. The historian, though he be something of a 
specialist in the French Revolution, has no grave fault to find with 
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the workmanship. Mirabeau is depicted as we had always thought of 
him, “a strong realist lost among passionate dreamers”. Danton, as we 
should naturally expect, stands there shouting, “Audacity, still more 
audacity, always audacity, and France is saved”. Whether he was 
guilty of the charges brought against him at his trial, M. Béraud makes 
no attempt to decide: “M. Mathiez accuses, M. Aulard defends, and in 
reality it is very difficult to tell which is the more ruthless, the public 
prosecutor or the defender.” Marat, devoured by an insatiable ambi- 
tion to shine, is here depicted as a conscious, though inconsistent, actor 
in the terrible drama. That interpretation of his character is perhaps 
as good as any. 

In the portrait of the women, we see in the foreground the clear-cut 
figures of Théroigne de Méricourt, “the slightly dishevelled Amazon 
of the Revolution” ; Madame Roland, “its calm and staid philosopher” ; 
and Charlotte Corday, with the bloody knife; while in the background 
are the dimmer figures of Olympe de Gouges, Rose Lacombe, Madame 
Robert-Keralio, and a host of others whose names are not recorded in 
history. Kléber, Hoche, Marceau, Jourdan, and Moreau lead the pa- 
triotic armies ; but the artist does not forget the individual soldier in the 
ranks. Here are the dim figures of Louis Belot, “a volunteer of ’91”; 
the Dragon Marquant; the artillery man Bricard; Sergeant Fricasse; 
Cognet, formerly “a student in Soissons”, etc. The mobs are led by 
Maillard, Hanriot, Hébert, Chaumette, Santerre, Legendre, and Fournier 
l’Américain, all of whom are depicted in their characteristic réles. The 
secondary figures of the last portrait are Sieyés, La Fayette, Bailly, 
Barnave, Brissot, Condorcet, Carnot, and Barras. 

The, purpose of the author was undoubtedly to furnish pleasant 
reading for the cultured and those wish to be cultured. In this he has 
succeeded eminently. Though the learned historian, with spectacles 
on nose, may complain that this is not the way to write history, he 
may well envy M. Béraud’s art of making the men and women of the 
historical narrative live and move before the eyes of the reader. The 
information has been gleaned from secondary works, of course, and 
rearranged with a view to artistic effect; but, even so, the reviewer 
would say that the information contained in this little book is as trust- 
worthy as that served up by many a college professor. High school 
pupils will find the Twelve Portraits delightful reading and will probably 
be stimulated thereby to read heavier books on the subject. There is 
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notes, index, and bibliography. Even the preface is conveniently absent. 


MitcHett B. GARRETT. 
University of North Carolina. 
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Tue Story oF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By Paul Radin. New York: Boni & 

Liveright, 1927. 371 pp. 

With singularly few exceptions the Indian of the Americas has 
been regarded from the standpoint of the man the Europeans found 
and the influence he had upon European enterprises and civilization. 
Here and there have appeared a few brilliant gems which reflect the 
Indian thought of the white man. “I have been perturbed for some days 
now ... ever since I cast my eyes toward that unknown land- from 
which you have just come. . . . For my ancestors told me long ago, that 
some day you would come to visit your own home again, and that some 
day you would return and sit once more upon your ancient throne.” 
Indeed the pathos of these words of Montezuma to Cortes afford an 
excellent theme for a novel which was so admirably handled by Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace in the Fair God (Quetzalcoatl). Something of the 
same nature concerning the French exployer, Henri de Tonti, The Man 
with the Iron Hand, has come from the pen of J. C. Parish, but here 
in The Story of the American Indian Radin has given us a book deal- 
ing in a comprehensive fashion with the origin, culture, and fate of 
the American Indian from the point of view of Indian civilization. 
Probably the only other book which falls into this class is Clark Wissler’s 
The American Indian. 

Radin has handled his subject admirably, keeping far enough away 
from the customary paraphernalia of the scholar to produce a volume 
that should appeal to the general public, but sacrificing accuracy none 
the more. The book is exceedingly well written, but occasionally the 
similarity of conditions which had to be described and the comparisons 
which had to be made have led the author into something like monotony. 
Then sometimes he falls into such tautology as “Rio Grande River.” 
One of the very best portions of the book is the prologue in which 
the life and thought of a North American village are portrayed as they 
possibly appeared to M. Nicollet. With a very skillful stroke Radin 
reveals the rites of the village and the warpath from the point of view 
of the village itself. Around this life clustered many superstitions, 
gods for every phase of life, as the Earth-Maker and the Disease-Giver, 
but these aborigines avoided the tendency of supposedly less primitive 
people in confusing the two. 

The engaging style wanes perceptibly, but naturally, when the book 
becomes concerned with the processes of Indian civilization. For an 
explanation of these processes Radin has his own thesis—that Indian 
civilization represented a spreading of the Mayas and Maya influence. 
For example, culture in North America represented two Maya influ- 
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ences, one the result of an overland wave, the other the result of invasion 
by sea from the vicinity of Vera Cruz. Plausible as this explanation 
may seem in the light of the evidence in the soutthern part of the United 
States, one wonders if some of those striking similarities might not 
have been accidental. Primitive conditions and comparatively new 
civilizations always reveal something in common regardless of the fact 
that they appear thousands of miles apart in distance and thousands of 
years in time. Anthropogeographers and writers on primitive political 
conditions like Sir Henry Maine have relied upon this truth to recon- 
struct primitive political organizations. This theory of the spread of 
Indian civilization from Central America and Mexico is plausible, and 
after all it is a question for the anthropologists like Professor Radin 
to decide. His book should receive the hearty endorsement of scholars 
and should be read by all Americans interested in the aborigines. 


Joun Tate LANNING. 


Tue Happy Mountain. By Maristan Chapman. New York: The Viking Press. 
313 pp. 


Tue Mountarny Sincer. By Harry Harrison Kroll. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. 310 pp. 

These two books, in many ways similar, though of unequal merit, 
offer interpretations of the southern hill people by writers who know 
these people well. Of herself, Mrs. Chapman writes: “Born in the 
east Tennessee mountains, on the edge of the Cumberlands, and forever 
coming back to them in the intervals of a miscellaneous life I have 
been haunted always by the southern highlanders’ need of a recorder. 
Driven to frenzy by the futility of outland interpretation, I at last 
took up the work of their defense.” Mr. Kroll likewise has “lived 
his life among the people of whom he writes”. 

That these novels are more than pot boilers is apparent at once. 
They contain much that is sound and sure. But Mr. Kroll all but 
wrecks what started out to be a fine piece of work by deciding, some- 
where near the final chapter, to make his book a best seller, complete 
with melodrama and a happy ending; and Mrs. Chapman, though com- 
mitting no such literary crime, tells a story with so slight a plot that it 
does not bear up under the weight of its dialect. 

The Mountainy Singer begins most promisingly. A little mountain 
boy is lying half-asleep in the sun just outside the kitchen of a cabin, 
pleasantly full of food and contentment. He is listening to several 
“grannies” inside gossip as they peel apples. They are talking about 
his mother, who has gone to the spring to fetch water. And from this 
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talk Danny learns that he is “marked”, that he is tragically different 
from other children. Mr. Kroll then proceeds to weave his plot with 
great dexterity, adding intrigue, fights, love without benefit-of-clergy, 
and a liason between lovers who are led to believe they are brother and 
sister, but who learn in a late chapter that this is unfounded. Mrs. 
Chapman’s story is concerned merely with the wanderings of “Waits- 
Still-on-the-Lord” Lowe, a young fiddler and poet who roves outland, 
sees a larger part of the world, and returns to his glen to take a hill 
bride. 

Considered strictly as a novel, The Happy Mountain is hardly so 
successful as The Mountainy Singer, and in this respect is inferior to 
such a novel as DuBose Heyward’s Angel. But as a recorder of the 
language of the southern highlanders, Mrs. Chapman has few if any 
superiors. Percy MacKaye has preserved their Munchausen-Chau- 
cerian qualities in his Tall Tales and in some of his poetry. Mr. Hey- 
ward has presented the fierce beauty of their surroundings and the 
hardship of their lives. Mr. Kroll is preoccupied with sex in its 
primitive manifestations. Mrs. Chapman interprets the mountain people 
in terms of their own thought and language; her work ought to stand 
for a long time as an example of inspired philology, however far it 
may fall short of the specifications of the modern novel. 

The Happy Mountain is filled with poetry. Verse flows through 
its pages beautifully and naturally, of a strain very close kin to the 
fanciful and sometimes darkly brooding Gaelic-tinged idiom of Synge 
and Yeats and other modern Celts and Picts. It is a living language, 
too. For while Mrs. Chapman has appended a glossary, there are not 
many words which would not be clear to an intelligent reader from 
their context. Even taken by themselves, such individual words as 
gramy, to vex; trumlic, vigorous, active; wede, withered ; overbraeden, 
spread out, overshadow ; and agley, dowie, drumly and other early and 
middle English derivatives, are generally recognizable. 

The force of the old words is such that the speech is, to outland 
ears, lithe and new, at times like unto song. When Waits begins 
his wanderings, he is bade farewell with the lovely phrase, “Give you 
good venture.” Then: 


Waits took his leave . . . at the mornglém of the next day following. . . . 
“Yours is a fair resting-place, full of summer sights and sounds,” Waits made 
gentle answer, “but I’m bound to win outland.” 
* * 


Then a wet spell overtook him, and for the most part of a week the rain 
came down faster. ... He sought a homestead, where he might shelter from 
the onding. ... 
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The rain driveled to a smirr, for nature favors those who face her out boldly, 
so that by eveglom the rain had quit... . 


The coined words of the rustic mountaineers also are tough and 
meaningful. Mrs. Chapman includes in her glossary phrases denoting 
degrees of feeling among unfriendly neighbors, as follows: 

A hardness—ill-will. 

A ruction—quarrel. 

A rippit—fight with fists. 

A jower—real anger. 

Upscuddle—quarrel with bitterness. 

A fray—fatal fight with shooting. 


Both of these books are significant, even notable; and both are 
deficient, the deficiency being all the more lamentable in the case of Mrs. 
Chapman because of the genuine merit embodied in her work. 

R. P. Harriss. 

Baltimore. 


SoutH Carotina BALLaDs, WITH A STUDY OF THE TRADITIONAL Batiap To-Day. 
Collected and Edited by Reed Smith. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 174 pp. 

South Carolina Ballads, as the sub-title indicates, is two related 
works in one volume. The first half of the book, “The Traditional Ballad 
To-day,” is a discussion of the popular ballad in general. It deals with 
the nature of the ballad, its origin, the various theories of its authorship 
and transmission, and its diffusion in America. The second part of 
the book is a collection of popular ballads of British origin which have 
been found in South Carolina. Professor Smith’s discussion of the 
ballad in general is as interesting and, I think, as sane as any of the 
numerous books and articles on the subject. He manages to be accu- 
rate and thorough without resorting to language that only the initiated 
can understand. 

The most important sections deal with communal authorship and 
communal transmission. The theory of communal authorship, once the 
generally accepted theory, has in recent years been attacked by two 
very able opponents, Miss Louise Pound and Mr. T. F. Henderson. 
Professor Smith, without being unfair to the other side, states the case 
for communal authorship so convincingly as almost to win over one 
unwilling reviewer. The position of Professor Kittredge, which is sub- 
stantially that of Professor Smith, has perhaps not always been fairly 
represented. They do not maintain that all of the ballads originated 
in this way. Professor Smith states his own position in the following 
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words: “There is strong presumptive evidence of communal composi- 
tion in the case of a few of the simpler and earlier ballads; but the 
great majority of the traditional ballads are best accounted for on the 
theory of individual authorship in origin, plus a remolding and mak- 
ing-over through the objectifying and impersonalizing process of com- 
munal transmission.” The introduction concludes with an extremely 
interesting discussion of various versions of “The Maid Freed from 
the Gallows.” 

The second part of the book is a collection of ballads of British 
origin which are found in South Carolina; it does not include ballads 
of American origin. The sixteen ballads are in most instances repre- 
sented by more than one version. The music is given as well as the 
words. The notes on the ballads add greatly to the value of the collec- 
tion. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my admiration of both the 
excellent printing of the Harvard University Press and of the exceed- 
ingly valuable work done by Professor Kittredge (to whom this book 
is dedicated) and his former pupils in collecting and publishing various 
kinds of folk-literature found in the United States. 


Jay B. Hussett. 


In Quest oF THE WESTERN OcEAN. By Nellis M. Crouse. New York: William 

Morrow & Company, 1928. ix, 480 pp. 

This book concerning discovery in America makes two contribu- 
tions to the subject. For organization of the voluminous matter relating 
to the search for a strait to the western ocean and the finding of that 
ocean, the work stands alone. If further justification be necessary, one 
needs only to add that many new, or comparatively obscure, points have 
been brushed and placed in their proper situation. For example, a new 
light is thrown on English interest in discovery by the attempts of mys- 
terious Englishmen to discover a passage through Canada. Just as 
significant is the demonstration that the vaunted English colonial expedi- 
tion of discovery, that of Governor Spotswood and the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, bore no relation to a western sea, but was designed 
to open communication with a possible settlement on Lake Erie. Also 
the story of the geographical impostures of Mathieu Segean and Baron 
de la Hontan reproduce the atmosphere of the time and reveal the 
constant and almost entrancing interest in the possibility of locating 
a passage to the west. 

Any discussion of this subject must inevitably deal with the maze 
of motives and reasons for exploration, ranging from the eastern trade 
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and Marco Polo, the customary method of beginning a treatise on New 
World discovery, to the fur trade in America. This task Dr. Crouse 
has performed with an admirable sense of proportion. Fortunately the 
author has emphasized the desire to trade with Mexico and the more 
overwhelming desire to seize the Spanish mines—a motive which never 
left the French and English. 

From a perusal of the book one would gather that the greatest inter- 
est in such a passage was evinced by the English and French. Over 
the absorbing interest shown by the Spanish of New Spain the author 
proceeds airily and with an apparent aversion to delving into the sub- 
ject from this angle, only pausing where consideration of their efforts 
becomes indespensible to those of the French and English. One would 
like to hear more in this connection about Balboa, Cortés, Jiménez, 
Ulloa, Fray Marcos, and Coronado. Certainly the energetic explora- 
tions which penetrated far into the northwest, revealed to the world 
Lower California, and sketched the Pacific Coast, taught a fundamental 
lesson in geography not only to the Spanish but to the French and 
the English. This disinclination is also revealed in the rather limited 
bibliography which shows a justifiable preference for the original narra- 
tives, principally those in French and English, but even that preference 
should not exclude Altolaguirre y Davale, Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa; 
Diaz del Castillo, True History and Conquest of New Spain; Bolton, 
Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, 1542-1706; and Bandalier, 
Journey of Cabeza de Vaca. Apparently not one of the numerous 
works in Spanish was listed. Dr. Daniel Coxe’s Carolana, cited in 
French, is available in English. 

The book is very well written and attractively printed with an 
interesting map of the supposed strait impressed on the cover. It is a 
scholarly summary of the topic in which no attempt is made to outline 
a romantic story, although the rather heavy footnotes are buried in the 
back of the book, a step which may appeal to the general reader. 


Joun Tate LANNING. 
THE Ciosep GarpEN. By Julian Green (translated from the French by Henry 
Longan Stuart). New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. 398 pp. 


An American-Frenchman is a term preferable, when applied to an 
author, to Franco-American, yet Julian Green is more truly the latter, 
for he was born in France and prefers to express himself in the French 
language. However, being of American parentage and having a degree 
from the University of Virginia, he is claimed by America as well 
as by France, which declares him a French genius who is “reviving the 
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intelligent realism of Balzac and Flaubert.” In theme and treatment 
Mr. Green’s second book, The Closed Garden, is purely French, an 
exposition of drab life in an ordinary family in a dull small town. 
The development of character under such influence is entirely consis- 
tent. But the story has no appeal; it is like a physician’s diagnosis, 
stating facts bearing on the case without sympathy for individuals or 
conditions. One of the author’s claims is that a theme should interpret 
human nature, irrespective of setting, yet the tale hinges upon the effect 
of invironment on personality. 

This work has been likened to Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. 
Andre Maurois, in his foreword for The Closed Garden resents com- 
parison with the English author. He might recall that Emily Bronté 
had been influenced by French thought during her residence in Bel- 
gium. Bernard Fay says that Green “gives to French literature a soberly 
passionate view and brings back an intelligent realism lost since 1870.” 
But why such “realism?” It is an attitude toward life hopeless, not 
anticipatory, the attitude of a discouraged age, thus not appealing to 
American readers, whether given through “the stream of consciousness” 
treatment or otherwise. Green himself departs at times from this 
method of character revelation and shows the omniscient author in trite 
expressions, often amateurish. He also changes his angle of narration 
abruptly, if only for a paragraph, while transitions are often crude, even 
absurd, when coming in a serious situation. If the “work is a combi- 
nation of the novel of adventure and the analytic novel,” the develop- 
ment is lacking in reasonableness. The author’s understanding of 
small-town life conflicts with his realistic treatment of the chief 
characters. Where inconsistencies are glaring, Green is not expressing 
ideas of his characters but narrating their doings as the omniscient 
author; as the work of an artist, crudeness is therefore astonishing. 
Thus while one is under the impression that he is reading a Eugéne 
Grandet sequel, something is felt to be incongruous. Yet the reader 
is won to sympathize with the girl whose selfish father and sister and 
depressing surroundings drive her to a tragic end. 

The pleasing and hopeful character of Mr. Green’s work lies in 
its freedom from modern flippancy, trashiness, and the erotic emphasis 
that our writers have been accused of adopting from the French. And 
one expects this author, who is of us if not with us nationally, who 
partly understands the Anglo-Saxon mind and very well understands 
the French intellectual bias, to give to literature contributions increas- 
ingly valuable as they express the more healthful aspects of life. 

FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Tse Sxuit or Swirt. By Shane Leslie. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, 1928. 347 pp. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE CuRLL; Being Some Account of Edmund Curll, Bookseller, 
to which is Added a Full List of his Books. By Ralph Straus. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company; London: Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1928. 
xii, 322 pp. 

Both of these books deal with men who belonged peculiarly to their 
time, and both are written by authors accustomed to a different style 
of writing than that usual in history and biography. 

Mr. Leslie is obviously a novelist trying to apply his talent and skill 
to the delineation of a character of whose life many authentic records 
survive. A good biographer doubtless needs many of the qualifications 
that contribute to make a good novelist ; it is therefore with an expectant 
hope that one takes up this attempt to penetrate beneath the surface of a 
character at once so human and so enigmatic as that of Swift. It may 
be said at once that the author has succeeded in achieving a certain 
artificial cleverness of phrase and effectiveness of writing for which he 
plainly strove. If the book leaves on the whole an impression that it is 
a failure, it is perhaps because the portrayal of the character of a man 
concerning whom we have many records requires an industry in investi- 
gation and a care in harmonizing the literary effects in the portraiture 
with the facts that survive, which the author did not bestow on his task. 

It happened to Swift as to few other men with the gifts of genius 
that his life was profoundly shaped by the passing circumstances of his 
time. His failures and disappointments were largely due to the bad 
guesses he made; he gambled and lost. Much of the mystery which 
perplexed Mr. Leslie and caused him to speculate half seriously on 
whether Swift had a soul would have vanished had he tried to fit the 
Dean into the actual circles of human beings in which he moved while 
his skull was yet clothed with flesh. A novelist makes a good biographer 
only when he remembers that it is easier to imagine a world than it is 
to reconstruct one from the records left by many persons with diverse 
interests. 

Mr. Straus has written a more successful and also a more useful 
book, if one a little less interesting to read, because he wrote for the 
mere pleasure of writing and attempted nothing very ambitious either of 
interpretation or scholarship. The Handlist of Curll’s publications 
which covers a hundred pages of the text, does not pretend to complete- 
ness or scientific accuracy. By this admission the author disarms 
the “scientifically-minded bibliographer” and is ready not to “com- 
plain if he comes to believe that a little of Curll’s impudence has de- 
scended on his biographer.” As “Curll was a peculiar man”, so “the 
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handlist is peculiar.” But one who is interested in the English authors 
of the early eighteenth century or their publishers cannot fail to be 
interested in this book also. If it does not settle the problems connected 
with Curll and his quarrels, at least it helps in understanding their 
nature and the circumstances which gave rise to them. 

W. T. LapRaDE. 


Economic Bases or Disunion 1n SoutH Carottna. By John G. Van Deusen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 360 pp. 


Wrtiam Grecc, Facrory Master oF THE Otp SoutH. By Broadus Mitchell. 

Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1928. xi, 328 pp. 

These volumes, finding their central themes in ante-bellum South 
Carolina, are supplementary one to the other. They make clear the 
antithesis of economic philosophies based respectively on the outlook 
of the plantation and that of the cotton mill, the creed of states rights 
versus that of economic reality. The propagandists of both schools 
realized the peculiar plight of the South, especially of South Carolina. 
The “rightful remedy” to one was secession, to the other, the integra- 
tion of industry. 

Mr. Van Deusen’s study, strictly speaking, is a careful analysis of 
the Carolina criticism of federal policy rather than an examination of 
the fundamental question regarding the extent to which economic condi- 
tions in South Carolina from 1820 to 1860 indicate decline or progress. 
That question could only be answered by the examination of data not 
available in printed form, such as tax lists, deeds which give land 
values, and documents revealing the nature of private investments. On 
ithe other hand, the argument of the states rights leaders, of which seces- 
3ion was in time the outcome, is elaborated. Here was indeed one of 
the bases for that sentiment known as Southern Nationalism, its other 
manifestations being institutional, intellectual, and social. As a record 
of what the critics of federal policy in South Carolina thought concern- 
ing the effects of that policy on the South, the book is an admirable treat- 
ment. 

The story of William Gregg is that of a non-conformist who, in the 
end, bended to the will of the majority in political affairs. A bourgeois, 
not a planter, he became an apostle of industrialism, ever urging the 
necessity of economic diversification ; yet he yielded to the states rights 
protagonists who differed with him in economic matters in the conclu- 
sion that disunion was unavoidable, and he signed the South Carolina 
Ordinance of Secession. He was, however, the pioneer of that new 
order which is rapidly becoming dominant in the South today. However, 
he was more than a successful manufacturer—he was also a social 
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idealist, regarding industry as a means of redeeming the lives of the 
obscure poor whites. He and his factory patronized churches, schools, 
and other means of lifting the level of the common man. There were 
others of this type in the earlier post-bellum period, and the careful 
reader will wonder if that type is disappearing with the increasing com- 
plexity of southern institutions. Of this we may feel sure: that what- 
ever industry may hold for the future, whatever may become its ways, 
a satisfactory adjustment of capital and labor must have much of the 
spirit of Gregg and men like unto him. 

Thus these two volumes present two currents of thought; that of 
states rights planters, and that of the pioneer industrialist in ante-bellum 
South Carolina. Gregg’s difficulty in securing practical co-operation 
of planter capitalists in the management of his mill throws much light 
on the attitude of mind of the protagonists of secession. And many 
of the political preachments of the states rights planters found no place 
in Gregg’s economic philosophy. Although he was drawn into the 
stream of secession, he felt that the Confederate government did not 
sufficiently encourage manufacturers, and after the conflict was over 
his heart remained centered in the problem of industry and its place in 
Southern life. 


W. K. B. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By ArtHur H. (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN. 
REVOLUTION 
By Atice M. BaLpwin Price $3.50 
A study of ecclesiastical thought and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in New England of Revolutionary 
times. 
STATE AND FEDERAL CORRUPT-PRACTICES 
LEGISLATION 
By R. SIKes Price $3.00 
Assistant Professor of Economics in Dartmouth College. 
Democratic government is meaningless unless it is based on fair 
and honest elections. 
Such elections are impossible if voters are intimidated, if great 
expenditures of money determine election results, or if fraud 
is present in the casting and counting of the ballots. 
There is no doubt that these abuses exist in the United States. 
How frequent are they? What are Congress and the state Legis- 
latures doing to prevent them? Is our State and Federal Cor- 
rupt-Practices legislation proving efficacious or not? 
Professor Sikes treats the subject exhaustively, and in the appen- 
dices gives a full list of the corruptive cases which have been 
tried before the courts. 
GEORGIA AND THE UNION IN 1850 Price $4.50 
By Ricuarp Harrison SHRYOCK, 
Associate Professor of History in Duke University. 
The policy of Georgia was a highly important factor in the atti- 
tude of the lower South toward the Union in the crisis of 1850. 
The economic and social forces which primarily determined that 
policy are analyzed by Dr. Shryock in such a way as to further 
our knowledge of the “Cotton Kingdom” as well as to explain 
why Georgia preferred Union to Secession during the critical 
years from 1844 to 1852. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH. 
By Kennets Boyp, Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importarice written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE BY AMERICAN NEGROES. 
By Newman Ivey Wuite, Price $2.00 
Professor of English in Duke University. 
Watter CLINTON JACKSON, 
Vice-President of the North Carolina College for Women. 
“Without doubt the best anthology of American Negro poetry 
that has yet appeared. . . . There is about it the flavor—the 
desire, burning and impassioned—to be fair and square to these 
black bards, to overlook their race and judge their work according 
to the universally accepted standards of literature. . . . There 
is an introduction . . . which is the most brilliant, the most 
illuminating appraisal of Negro. poetry.".—The New Republic. 


Catalog on Request. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS DURHAM, N C. 
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